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Buying Gifts for Women 
England’s Crisis 

Our “Untapped”’ Market 
Junk: Useless Records! 


Importance of Ourselves 


Deeember. 1952 ¢ 235e 


These stalwart attributes are reflected in the material 
we sell and the service we render. For many years 
we have specialized in precision shafting and have stre ng t 
unfailingly maintained the highest standards of quality. 
As a result exacting customers have learned to look 


to us for service of promptness and dependability. 


leadershi 


These policies to which 
we have held steadfast 
for almost half a century, 
have earned and main- 
tained our reputation for 


strength and leadership 
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ROUNDS - SQUARES - HEXAGONS - FLATS 


A complete inventory of cold finished bars and 
drill rods in 3 and 12 foot lengths. Our folder 
“Call a Specialist” containing helpful data free 


on request. Phone or write. 


THE STEEL SUPPLY CO. 


26 North Aberdeen Street, Chicago 7, Illinois 
Telephone MOnroe 6-4212 
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Greetings 
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Chicago... 
Rockford... 
South Bend 
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United is the only airline linking Chicago 
with all major west coast cities . . . Los 
Angeles, San Francisco-Oakland, Port- 
land and Seattle. 

Big, fast DC-6 Mainliners speed you to 
your destination in a few pleasant hours 
while you enjoy famous United meals and 
service aloft! 

Don’t forget that United flies the 
world’s finest Stratocruisers direct to Hon- 
olulu from Los Angeles and San Fran- 
cisco. Next time you go to the coast— 
ask about United’s Hawaiian service, and 
find out how little more it costs to enjoy a 
delightful Hawaiian holiday! 


United | 
AIR LINES 


ONE OF THE 
SCHEDULED AIRLINES 
OF THE U. §S, 
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Chicago Business 


Oct., 1952 Sept., 1952 Oct., 1951) 
ildi i _ es aS 777 1,155 £ 
neces naire eS as iawn atiey Sint 26h.) 15,326,000 $ 16,634,000 $ 17,107,<, 
; buildin rojects, 
er ccak Ciena i x is az B = “ ws 1,761 1,288 1, 
Cost. ee a $48,723,000 $ 35,225,000 $ 34,442,(, 
(F. W. Dodge Corp.) 
Real estate transfers__ ee = 7,832 7,324 , 4 
Consideration : $ 6,363,604 $ 5,346,651 $ 6, ys 
Department store sales index : 107.0* 101.3 


(Federal Reserve Board) 

(Daily average 1947-49 = 100) 
Bank> clearings == ee 
Bank debits to individual accounts: 

7th Federal Reserve District 
Chicago only < 

Federal Reserve Board) 
Railway express shipments, Chicago area 1,193,846 1,057,989 972,6 
Air express shipments, Chicago area 67,592 61,058 63,2 
L.C.L. merchandise cars < 20,793 19,721 22 


$ 4,118,234,386 $ 3,842,019,476 $ 4,021,344,8) 


22,505,212,000 $20,125,989,000 $20,556,122,0) 
$11,488,947,000 $10,255,084,000 $10,426,567,0; 


Electric power production, kwh 1,316,933,000 1,208,978,000 1,239,915,0 
Industrial gas sales, therms = 12,545,231 11,734,987 11,560,8 
Revenue passengers carried by Chicago 
Transit Authority lines: 

Surface division ome eee 45,613,308 42,517,909 48,611,9 

Rapid transit division eS 12,137,381 11,079,966 13,049,2: 
Postalgreceipts pees a eee 12,638,330 $ 10,967,124 $ 11,428,7: 
Air passengers: 

Aeaeais : 271,913 264,521 220,3- 

Departures Met. 532 ee 282,482 270,226 229,55 
Consumers’ Price Index (1935-39 = 100) 195.9 195.9 193% 
Receipts of salable livestock — Ss 500,522 412,659 439,6¢ 


Families on relief rolls: 
Cook count) ee.) == ee 19,066 19,364 20,9 
Other Illinois counties _ 11,301 11,505 


* Preliminary figure. 


January, 1953, Tax Calendar 


Date Due Tax Returnable to 
1 Renew city business licenses expiring Dec. 31, 1952 City Collector 
15 Final payment of 1952 estimated tax by individuals. 


Collector of Internah 
Revenue 


Last day for filing amended or first estimate for 1952 
(or file a final 1952 return and pay tax due) 


15 Illinois Retailers’ Occupation Tax return and Payer: £R 
ment for month of December, 1952 ARS ALLS Me even 
31 Quarterly return and payment (by depositary receipts 


or cash) of income taxes withheld by employers for 
last quarter of 1952 (Form 941); must be accompa- 
nied by W-3 (annual reconciliation form); also tripli- 
cate copies of Form W-2a (withholding receipt) 

31 File Employer’s Application for Termination of Cov- 
erage report, for employers who did not have em- 
ployment experience in 1952 equal to 6 or more : f 
employes for 20 weeks. (Illinois Form UC-IC). Must Director, Dept. o 
be filed prior to Feb. 1, 1953 Labor 

31 Employer’s Quarterly Tax Return for Household 
Employes—last quarter of 1952—return and payment 
(Form 942). Base $50 or more in wages and 24 or 


Collector of Internal\ 
Revenue 


Collector of Internal 


more days in quarter or preceding quarter AGERE 

31 Illinois Unemployment Compensation contribution . 
and wage report, and payment for fourth quarter of Pe Depa 
1952 (Forms UC-3 and UC-40) x 

31 Federal Unemployment Compensation Tax for 1952. 


This tax amounts to .3 of 1% of the 1952 taxable 


payroll. Tax may be paid quarterly. (Form 940). 


Wage base $3,000. Collector of Internal 


31 Federal Old Age Benefit Tax for last quarter of oe of Internal 
1952, return and payment (On first $3,600) (Form 941) Revenue 

31 Federal Excise Tax return and payment due for Collector of Internal 
December, 1952 Revenue 

31 Employers who withheld more than $100 of income 


and Social Security taxes during previous month pay 
amount withheld to 


or remittance may be made with quarterly return 
directly to 


Authorized Depositar 
Collector of Internal 
Revenue 


x 
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in this Many Americans are 
profoundly concerned 
issue... about the economic 
health of our principal 
Free World ally, Great Britain. As 
Professor William Woodruff, an 
Englishman himself, points out, 
Americans greet each new British 
financial crisis wondering if this 
will be the climactic one that will 
wreck the kingdom once and for 
all. We are, therefore, indebted to 
Prof. Woodruff for his straightfor- 
ward analysis of England’s economic 
problems (p. 13), which really had 
their origins half a century ago. 
The author recently returned to 
England, where he is lecturer in 
economic history at Nottingham 
University, after a summer spent in 
the United States as visiting profes- 
sor at the University of Illinois. 


Ponderous financial problems not- 
withstanding, this is again the 
Christmas season and COMMERCE 
MaGazinE thus turns its attention 
to lighter, seasonal matters. ‘Toys, 
for example, which Reporter R. W. - 
Barrow finds (p. 18) are now em- 
phasizing juvenile America’s latest 
preoccupation: space travel. The 
hushed word from the toy industry 
is that this trend may actually send 
Hopalong a-ridin’ out to pasture. 
Our frequent contributor, Miss 
Betty Savesky, assays the challeng- 
ing task (p. 15) of explaining to 
menfolk how to select the ideal 
Christmas presents for their wives, 
and another female contributor, 
Miss Louise Bruner, discusses (p. 26) 
company presents and what they 
should and should not consist of 


Record-keeping is by no means a 
new problem for business, but ap- 
parently the big problem today is 
getting rid of records that are not 
worth keeping, yet take up costly 
office space. K. C. Winchester out- 
lines (p. 16) a systematic plan for 
modernizing record-keeping and 
thereby saving substantially in time, 
money and frayed nerves. 


America’s increasingly-prosperous 
“aged market” is analyzed (p. 23), 
and the forthcoming investigation 
by the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
of Communist’ influence in labor 
unions is discussed by Washington 
Correspondent Jack Robins (p. 21). 


. GETZ, JR. 
President 


GLOBE 
CORPORATION 


400 N. MICHIGAN AVE. 
CHICAGO 


“Radio Controlled Pulottess pirenagt” 


How Good? 


_ 

The Midyear Economic Report of the President 
sheds interesting light on why so many people can’t 
seem to find the prosperity which is supposed to have 
‘automatically flowed from the pyramiding of na- 
tional income since World War II. 

The catch seems to be that despite the outpouring 
‘of dollars and the swelling of total money income, 
per capita disposable income has actually declined. 
Reduced to tabular form this is the revealing story 
of per capita disposable income in terms of 1951 


prices 

MAA ee $1,487 EOE O sea 28 5 $1,379 
Bel Dee ae 1,463 195 Opes aes 1,455 
CEG 1,417 NO ait eet icnrad tee 1,458 
Oe ee 1,349 1952 (an. rate 
“Oe eee 1,397 first half) — 1,456 


Compared with the foregoing eight and one-half 
‘year period per capita income has risen sharply since 
1939. In fact, the gain since that pre-World War II 
year has been about 40 per cent. The principal reason 

is that the nine and one-half million persons who 
were then unemployed have since been put to pro- 
ductive work. 

: Since World War II there has been no such slack 
in the economy, however. We have been going full 
tilt almost continuously. Increases in real income 
have had to come from greater per capita produc- 
tion, either through longer working hours or greater 
productivity per hour of labor. What we seem to 
have accomplished by these means has not been quite 
enough in total to carry the burden of rearmament 
and cold war. 

Some individuals and some. groups have made 


gains, of course. But these, according to the overall — 


statistics, have prospered at the expense of other 
individuals and groups, notably recipients of fixed 
incomes. 

The moral seems to be twofold: dollars alone 
don’t create plenty; armament and war have to be 
paid for in production. 


Lesson In Modern Economics 


A group of Omaha teachers was recently given a 
demonstration in the economics of retailing. 

The teachers were entertained by a chain store 
system as part of a Business-Industry-Education Day. 
A shopping basket full of groceries was collected in 
advance. Totalling $10 in retail value, the basket 
held a typical grocery order, including socalled “long 
profit” items as well as those on which the margin 
is incredibly small. 

The items were taken from the basket one by one, 
the selling price was announced and the teachers 
were asked to write down what they thought the 
company had paid the producer for each. The 
guesses when totalled ranged from $4.15 to a high 
of $9.35. The actual figure was $8.28, which gave 
the store a gross profit of $d. 72. 


Then the costs which had to be deducted before 
net profit could be determined were detailed. These 
included salaries, rent, advertising and so on and 
totalled $1.595. To the remainder of 121% cents on 
the $10 order was added the cash discount received 
for prompt payment of bills. This brought the total 
to 17% cents. After deducting 9 cents for income 
taxes there was left 8 cents or eight-tenths of a cent 
per dollar of sales to pay dividends and finance ex- 
pansion and improvements. 

Such a demonstration might seem “corny” to 
some. Yet it brings home with force and simplicity 
the small part of the buyers’ dollar that stays as net 
earnings with modern retailers who apply the prin- 
ciple of big volume and small unit profits. 


Taxes And Realities 


How fast can federal taxes be cut? All of us would 
like a quick and easy answer to that poser. Yet the 
Eisenhower administration faces few more knotty 
problems. The General is pledged to “reduce federal 
expenditures through the elimination of waste and 
extravagance so that the budget will be balanced and 
a general tax reduction made.” 

What are some of the realities of that undertaking? 
First, spending for the current fiscal year is estimated 
at approximately $79 billion against estimated in- 
come of $69 billion. That leaves a deficit of $10 
billion even with present taxes. Carryover funds 
authorized by congress which will not be spent by 
June 30, 1953, although much of the total will be 
obligated, run to perhaps $75 or $80 billions more. 
Meanwhile, the outgoing administration is shaping 
up a budget to be presented early in January for 
fiscal °54, which is expected to equal its last 85 
billion dollar effort. 

If these figures seem staggering what of the record? 
The Chamber of Commerce of the United States 
has come up with this arithmetic. The present ad- 
ministration will have spent approximately $386 bil- 
lion from April 12, 1945, when it took office to 
January 20, 1953 when it will leave. In the same 
period it will have collected $351 billion in taxes. 
The spending amounts to 45 per cent of the entire 
amount spent by the federal government since its 
founding; the tax collections equal 59 per cent of 
all collections in the same period. 

Trying to reduce that kind of an extravaganza to 
size, especially when it is already operating at a 
deficit and has billions upon billions authorized and 
committed but unpaid, is the biggest economizing 
job ever undertaken in history. To paraphrase an 
old expression, patience will have to be its own re- 
ward for some time to come unless tax cuts of conse- 
quence are not to be at the expense of further fed- 
eral deficits. 
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Work Gloves cleaned 
and repaired like 


NEW! 


GUARANTEED 


Thoroughly 
without shrinkage. 


cleaned 


AFTER 


Stop throwing extra dollars in the trash can... we 
will mend, clean, completely rejuvenate your work 
gloves at a fraction of their original cost. 


For greater wear ...send your dirty, worn-out can- 
vas, leather or terry cloth work gloves to us! Others 
are saving with our complete work glove service... 
why don t you? 

No charge for pick-up and delivery. 
FREE: 


Phone or write for free trial offer... NOW! 


WORK GLOVE SERVICE CO. 


Cleaning and repairing of Work Gloves 


446 W. Division Street, Chicago 10, Illinois 
Telephone: SU. 7-5445 


REG. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


There Is a Kloster ““Pure-Ore”’ 
Steel for Every Tool 
and Die Purpose 


Send for descriptive literature. 
LARGE CHICAGO STOCK 


KLOSTER STEEL 
CORPORATION 


224-228 N. JUSTINE STREET 
CHICAGO 7, ILL. 
HAymarket 1-3450 


OPEN PRESS TIME 


AVAILABLE ON 
MILLER MAJOR 
MAXIMUM SHEET SIZE 
21. x 41” 


Reasonable Hourly Rate 
Union Label Available 


CALUMET PUBLISHING Co. 


9120 Baltimore Avenue 
Chicago 17, IIlinois 
Telephone: ESsex 5-2000 


Here 


¢ Worlds to Conquer — The ten 
greatest fields of opportunity for 
America after the defense program 
passes its peak are, according to the 
York Report, a newsletter pub- 
lished by the York Engineering and 
Construction Company of  Pitts- 
burgh, (1) fuel from atomic energy, 
(2) electronic brains, (3) push-but- 
ton factories, (4) the engineered 
home, (5) television advances, (6) 
the small car, (7) new metal proc: 
esses, (8) advances in rare earths, 
(9) antibiotics and farm chemicals, 
and (10) better plastics. The firm 
Says its selections were picked “not 
so much for profit, as for advanc- 
ing civilization and culture in 
America and the world.” 


¢ Installment Buying— More than 
63 per cent of all new and _ used 
cars purchased last year were bought 
on installment credit, according to 
the American Finance Conference, 
which adds that the percentage of 
new and used cars purchased on 
credit has shown a steady rise each 
year since 1946. In that immediate 
postwar year, only 42.06 per cent 
of new car sales and 58.09 per cent 
of used car sales were credit. fi- 
nanced. 


° Profitable Idea — By improving 
the design of a microscope part, an 
employe of the Bausch and Lomb 
Optical Company recently received 


a suggestion award of $1,194. So far 
this year, company employes have 
been paid $19,379 for ideas. Some 
1,630 suggestions have been  sub- 
mitted, of which 577 have been 
approved and 530 are still under 
investigation. 

° Need for Engineers — U.S. in- 


dustry now requires one engineer 
for every 60 employes, contrasted 
with the year 1900 when one engi- 
neer sufficed for every 250 employes 
in industry. So declares Dr. C. G. 


.There... 
and Everywhere 


Suits, General Electric director « 
research, who adds that he sees n 
apparent saturation point for scier 
tific and engineering manpower i 
industry because “technology 
based on science and science seen 
to be boundless.” 


¢ The Versatile Magnet — A tim 
but powerful magnet, no larger 1 
diameter than a_ pencil point, ha 
been credited with Saving an ama 
teur carpenter from undergoing ey 
tensive lung surgery. The magnee 
less than one-sixteenth of an inck 
in diameter and designed for th) 
case by General Electric Research 
Laboratory scientists, was used in ; 
rare operation for the quick re 
moval of a carpet tack embeddee 
in the lung of a home handymani 
When forceps could not penetrate 
the narow portion of the lung, the 
man’s doctor appealed for one oi 
the smallest magnets ever made tc 
do the job. 


¢ Aluminum Expansion — Alumi- 
num, which most people in times 
of emergency associate with aircraft 
production, is rapidly expanding 
into other fields of military arma- 
ment-making. David P. Reynolds, 
sales vice president of Reynolds 
Metals Company, points out that 
although 70 per cent of the defense 
aluminum used in World War II 
went into aircraft alone, today air- 
craft acccounts for less than 50 per 
cent of the military aluminum con- 
sumption. He adds that when plants 
now under construction are com- 
pleted, the nation’s capacity for 
aluminum production will be near- 


ly 10 times that available at the 
start of the last war. 


¢ Exploding Popcorn — The na- 

tion’s popcorn industry, which calls 

itself “America’s Newest Big Busi- 
(Continued on page 40) 


Samples sent free 
fo persons on 
entertainment 

committee who buy 

for company 

Social Activities. 

Simply write a 


letter to: 
CHICAGO OFFICES: 


NEW ERA POTATO 

CHIP SALES COMPANY 

4051 West 51st Street 
Chicago 32, Illinois 


The Potato Chip 


that’s as digestible as a baked potato 
—we remove 400 gallons excess starch solution 
from each day’s run of potatoes. 


Tear out this 
page and file for 
future reference 


For Prompt Delivery 
Phone NEW ERA --- REliance 5-7300 


We carry New Era Potato Chips, Shoestring 

Potatoes, Bachman Pretzels, Old Virginy 

Popped Pop Corn, Cheez Pone, Assorted Nuts 

and Cheese Corn, and Lady Melba Sandwiches 
and Toast. 
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at the Sign of the 
Weather Bell 


gor Youur 
PENSION 
FUNDS 


THE EXECUTIVE handling 
pension funds is freed of his 
problems by BrELL investment 
service. 


Here his first requirement— 
SAFETY—is assured by our 
assets and conservative man- 


agement, plus insurance of 
accounts. 
Secondly, pension funds in- 


vested here receive substantial 
dividends, paid twice a year. 


Most important to the man- 
ager of pension funds—invest- 
ments here have always been 
available when needed. 


Let our representative call and 
explain how we can assist you in 
handling your pension funds. Or, 
come in to see us, write or phone. 


BELL SAVINGS 


AND LOAN ASSOCIATION 
At the Sign of the Weather Bell 
eres a ee 
Bell Savings Building, Monroe at Clark 
Fl nancial 6-1000 CHICAGO 3 


GNINGS 4 
sneer of Xe 
YOUR SAVINGS 


LrendsSA.. 
in Finance 


and Business 


¢ Competitive Market — With the 
housing market growing steadily 
more competitive, home buyers next 
year will generally have the upper 
hand over home sellers, in the 
opinion of the United States Sav- 
ings and Loan League. There will 
be “no apparent shortages” of avail- 
able housing, the league’s commit- 
tee on economic trends and policies 
believes, except in the category of 
new, low-priced homes. 


Nevertheless, the group believes 
home building next year will ap- 
proximate the million-units-per-year 
levels of 1952 and 1951. The factors 
which it believes will help maintain 
volume are: the continuation of 
high incomes; the availability of 
savings for down payments; the 
availability of labor and materials; 
“relatively stable” construction costs, 
and lessened competition from  in- 
dustrial construction projects; the 
elimination of rent controls in many 
housing markets; and the avail- 
ability of financing on terms as 
favorable as in the current year, 
wits some expansion of sales on 


contracts and second mortgage 
t a = c < 
financing. 

Meanwhile, according to — the 


league, the principal factor tending 
to restrict home building volume 
in 1953 will be a declining rate of 
family formation. Marriages 
dropped 8.5 per cent during the 
first half of 1952 compared with 
the same 1951 period and “this 
general itrend will continue for sev- 


eral years,” the league believes. 


¢ Inflated Savings — Postwar infla- 
tion has taken more than 20 times 
as much from the values of the 
American people’s savings since V-J 
Day as has been lost by depositors 
in all the bank failures since the 


Civil War. So notes the Nort 
western National Life Insuran 
Company, which adds that indivi 
ual savings in the U. S., includin 
time and savings accounts, life i 
surance policy reserves, savin 
bonds, postal savings, and savin 
and loan association share account 
totalled $142.7 billion at the end « 
1945. The 62 per cent rise in livir 
costs since then has made a cut « 
32 per cent in the value of ever 
dollar in existence at the end «o 
1945, and this cut in the purchasin 
power of $142.7 of savings amoun 
to a loss of $45.7 billions! 

By comparison, the Federal Di 
posit Insurance Corporation ha 
estimated total losses to deposito 
due to bank failures between 186 
and 1933 at $2.2 billion, or lee 
than 1/20 of the amount of poss 
World-War II inflation losses. Th! 
insurance company adds that infld. 
tion has taken a toll averaging ovet 
five per cent annually for the pas: 
several years on all money, whethe: 
in pay checks, pensions, bank ac 
counts, insurance, or “hidden unde: 
the mattress.” 


¢ Corporation Reports — For th 
sixth time in as many years the 
American Institute of Accountant: 
has taken an expert look at the 
annual reports of corporation: 
across the nation, and it finds tha 
they are becoming increasingly in 
formative. This year’s survey oi 
some 600 corporation reports, ac 
cording to the institute, also revea' 
three notable trends: “the increasec 
use of the “LIFO” method of in 
ventory valuation, the acceleratec 
amortization of defense facilities by 
many companies, and the substitu 
tion of more precise terms for the 
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“free”... 


just as Mr. Webster defines the word... 


The word free has many, many defini- 
tions, but the one that usually comes to 
mind first is, “‘without charge.”’ This basic 
definition applies to the findings of the 
research and development program of the 
Portland Cement Association which has 
been carried on continuously for more 
than a third of a century. During this 
time these studies have led to scores of 
improved methods and processes for 
making and placing concrete and to bet- 
ter design and construction practices. 


As these developments proved their 
worth in more durable concrete and lower 
construction costs they were freely dedi- 
cated to the public. 

Among significant developments to 
which PCA research has contributed so 
much are: j 


AIR-ENTRAINED CONCRETE— which 
eliminates scaling in pavements caused 
by chemicals used to melt ice and snow. 


TILT-UP CONSTRUCTION—a fast, eco- 
nomical method of casting walls hori- 
zontally and then tilting them up into 
position when the concrete has hardened. 


SOIL-CEMENT—a mixture of roadway 
soil, portland cement and water that 
results in low-cost pavement for light- 
traffic roads, streets and airports. 


PRESSURE GROUTING—forcing a port- 
land cement, sand and water grout into 
soft spots under railroad roadbeds to 
stabilize the subgrade. It results in a 
smoother, faster ride for passengers and 
freight and reduces maintenance costs. 


In addition, scores of other develop- 
ments have resulted in longer-lasting, 
lower-cost, firesafe construction for 
schools, hospitals, homes, industrial and 
commercial buildings, farm structures 
and improvements and public works. 


The Portland Cement Association is 
a non-profit organization dedicated to 
improving and extending the uses of 
portland cement and concrete and to 
cooperating with all who seek better, 
lower-cost construction. 


This program of service to cement 
users is made possible by the voluntary 
financial support of the Association’s 69 
member companies listed at the right. 


PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


33 West Grand Avenue, Chicago 10, Illinois 


A nationcl organization to improve ande 


xtend the uses of portland cement and 


concrete ... through scientific research and engineering field work 
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PORTLAND CEMENT 
ASSOCIATION 
MEMBER COMPANIES 


Aetna Portland Cement Co., Bay City, Mich. 
Alabama Division, Ideal Cement Co., Mobile 
Allentown Portland Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Alpha Portland Cement Co., Easton, Pa. 
Arizona Portland Cemecit Co., Rillito, Ariz. 
Arkansas Division, Ideal Cement Co., Little Rock, Ark 
Ash Grove Lime & Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
The Bessemer Limestone & Cement Co., Youngstown 
British Columbia Cement Co., Ltd., Victoria, B. C. 
California Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Canada Cement Co., Ltd., Montreal 
Colorado Division, Ideal Cement Co., Denver 
Consolidated Cement Corp., Chicago 
Kansas Division, Fredonia 
Michigan Division, Jackson 
Coplay Cement Manufacturing Co., Coplay, Pa 
Cumberland Portland Cement Co., Chattanooga 
Dewey Portland Cement Co., Kansas City 
Dragon Cement Co., Inc., New York 
The Diamond Portland Cement Co., Middle Branch, Ohio 
Federal Portland Cement Co., Inc., Buffalo 
General Portland Cement Co., Chicago 
Florida Division, Tampa 
Signal Mountain Division, Chattanooga 
Trinity Division, Dallas 
The Glens Falls Portland Cement Co. Glens Falls, N.Y. 
Green Bag Cement Division, Pittsburgh Coke and 
Chemical Co., Pittsburgh 
Gulf Division, Ideal Cement Co., Houston 
Hawkeye-Marquette Cement Co., Des Moines 
Hercules Cement Corp., Philadelphia 
Hermitage Portland Cement Co., Nashville 
Huron Portland Cement Co., Detroit 
Keystone Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Kosmos Portland Cement Co., Louisville 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa. 
Lone Star Cement Corp., New York 
Longhorn Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Louisiana Division, Ideal Cement Co., New Orleans 
Louisville Cement Co., Louisville 
Manitowoc Portland Cement Co., Manitowoc, Wis. 
Marquette Cement Manufacturing Co., Chicago 
Medusa Portland Cement Co., Cleveland 
The Missouri Portland Cement Co., St. Louis 
The Monarch Cement Co., Humboldt, Kan. 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Monolith Portland Midwest Co., Los Angeles 
National Cement Co., Birmingham 
National Portland Cement Co., Philadelphia 
Nazareth Cement Co., Nazareth, Pa. 
Nebraska Division, Ideal Cement Co., Omaha 
North American Cement Corp., New York 
Northwestern Portland Cement Co., Seattle 
Northwestern States Portland Cement Co., 
Mason City, lowa 
Oklahoma Division, Ideal Cement Co., Oklahoma City 
The Olympic Portland Cement Co., Ltd., Seattle 
Peerless Cement Corp., Detroit! 
Penn-Dixie Cement Corp., New York 
Petoskey Portland Cement Co., Petoskey, Mich. 
Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., Columbia Cement Division, 
Zanesville, Ohio 
Riverside Cement Co., Los Angeles 
San Antonio Portland Cement Co., San Antonio 
Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Los Angeles 
Spokane Portland Cement Co., Spokane 
The Standard Lime & Stone Co., Baltimore 
Standard Portland Cement Division, Diamond 
Alkali Co., Cleveland 
St. Mary’s Cement Co., Ltd., Toronto 
Superior Cement Division, New York Coal Sales Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
Superior Port!and Cement, Inc., Seattle 
Three Forks Division, Ideal Cement Co., Butte, Mont, 
Union Portland Division, Ideal Cement Co., Salt Lake City 
Universal Atlas Cement Co., New York 
Valley Forge Cement Co., Catasauqua, Pa. 
Volunteer Portland Cement Co., Knoxville, Tenn. 
Whitehall Cement Manufacturing Co., Philadelphia 


NE thing that strikes the Brit- 
ish traveller in the United 
— States is the concern expressed 
for Britain’s economic future. Amer- 
icans are obviously puzzled and be- 
vildered with John Bull’s recurring 
financial crises, and not a little 
anxious lest one of them should end 
in national catastrophe for their 
principal ally. 

How Britain got herself into these 
difficulties is a question which ad- 
mits of much argument. Many Eng- 
lishmen say it is because the United 
States, the leading creditor nation 


‘Many Americans, with equal em- 
phasis, put it down to Britain’s 
political ineptitude in the post-war 


years. Both sides agree that the last 
war had a good deal to do with it, 
and in their general conclusions 
both sides leave a lot to be said. 
Britain’s problems existed long 
before the United States became the 
leading creditor nation, before the 
deep wounds of war were inflicted 
upon her, and before the recent de- 
fects of statesmanship could make 
themselves felt. These are contribu- 
tory causes; they have aggravated 
Britain’s problems. But they did 
not originate them. Indeed, the 


; “The origins of Britain's difficul- 
ties are not to be found in the calamitous 
present but in the prosperous past . . ra 
: , Ewing Galloway Photo 


today, refuses to behave like one. | 


England’s Crisis: 


Re-examined 


COMMERCE 


December, 1952 


By WILLIAM WOODRUFF 


A British scholar analyzes his nation’s economic decline; 


finding that it really began more than half a century ago 


origins of Britain’s present difficul- 
ties are not to be found in the 
calamitous present but in the pros- 
perous past. 

A century ago a peaceful Britain 
was rapidly becoming the workshop, 
the carrier, the banker and the 
broker of the world. In the pro- 
duction of cotton and woolen goods, 
coal, iron and engineering prod- 
ucts, in her ability to build ships 
and construct railways, she was un- 
surpassed. In contrast the United 
States was still a primary producer; 
Germany awaited political unifica- 
tion; and neither France nor Russia 
could contest for industrial  su- 
premacy. 


Background Of Problem 


It is true that world develop- 
ments, as well as the environment 
at home, were favorable to the Brit- 
ish. But the most vital force shap- 
ing their destiny was their own 
spirit of enterprise: the spirit that 
drove them on to seize and exploit 
the opportunities of a new age, to 
accept its risks and responsibilities, 
and to meet their problems with the 
unhampered use of their native wit 


The author, a lecturer on economic his- 
tory at Nottingham University, was a Ful- 
bright scholar to the United States and 
visiting professor in the Department of 
Economics at the University of Illinois 
during the past summer. 


and genius. Only thus were so many 
Britons bred and fed on “the 
crowded and, in comparison with 
the vast natural resources of other 
lands, relatively poor British Isles. 

The astonishing thing about this 
growth in population is not that: 
the British increased their numbers 
almost four-fold in the last century, 
from 10.5 million in 1801 to 37 
million in 1901, but that they did 
it with rising standards of living 
and a greater expectation of life. At 
home the British enjoyed the profits 
of intense specialization. From 
abroad, encouraged by  Britain’s 
vast overseas investments, there 
came an ever increasing flow of 
cheap foodstuffs and raw materials. 
Britain’s willingness to throw open 
her ports to the commerce of all 
nations, and lend abroad her sur- 
plus wealth, avoided disequilibrium 
between the nations. "The sombre 
side of this picture was the toll of 
human suffering. Yet great and 
deplorable as this was, without in- 
dustrialization and growing hu- 
manity, the social scene would have 
been much more sombre; the hun- 
ger and squalor more widespread. 

While intense_ specialization 
brought great benefits to Britain, 
not the least that she was able to 
withstand the first German challenge 
in 1914, it was also her undoing. 
As the foundations of her economy 
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shifted from agriculture to cotton, 
coal, iron and steel, so her depend- 
ence on other nations grew. As 
long as she maintained a high level 
of industrial progress, as long as 
She was faced with expanding 
markets and could buy in the cheap- 
est and sell in the dearest, all was 
well. But such ideal circumstances 
could not remain for long. 

In fact they ceased to be ideal be- 
fore the first World War. Even be- 
fore the end of the century others 
had learned to shift for themselves. 
Worse still, they were ousti ng 
Britain from some of her overseas 
markets. In 1870 the British output 
of pig iron, steel, coal, textiles and 


engineering products far exceeded 
that of Germany or America. But 
by 1900, Britain had fallen to third 
place in the output of pig iron and 
steel, and in the output of coal she 
had lost her lead to the United 
States. By 1914 industrial suprem- 
acy had passed to her rivals, and 
she was not only outclassed in the 
rate of expansion of the older but 
also, even more significantly, of the 
newer industries such as chemicals, 
electrical equipment and the in- 
ternal combustion engine. 


Initial Setbacks 


Of course the true situation was 
concealed as long as the other great 
powers were concerned more with 
internal development than with 
world markets, and as long as the 
exports of textiles and coal con- 
tinued to sustain the British econ- 
omy. But by 1912, Germany had 
surpassed the United Kingdom as 
the principal exporter of iron and 
steel products; by 1913 the British 
neached their maximum exports of 
coal; and while even on the eve of 
the first World War Britain still re- 
tained about half the value of the 
world trade in cotton yarns and 
manufactures, this figure only re- 
vealed her perilous dependence on 
the continuing success of one basic 
industry. 

Coupled with the decline in the 
rate of expansion of British indus- 


For Export Only! 
to produce luxury goods for foreign mar- 
kets. Top: 70 per cent of her tractors 

and cars go overseas. Center: a sleek 

electric locomotive for Brazil. 
tom: 
boasts a built-in cocktail bar 
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Britain is straining 


Bot- 
one British sports car even 


try was a falling off in the rate 

productivity. This was not confin 
to any one industry, but was mx 
marked in the case of coal whe 
the annual output per man fell 

more than one-third in the peri 
1881-1924. Though the rate of ec 
nomic progress was lower in the | 
riod 1875-96 than during the yez 
1824-74, the real years of econor 
stagnation were between 1896-19] 
Thus, the essential fact whi 
emerges from a study of British i 
dustry from the 1870s until the fi 
World War is that even in the ba: 
industries output and _ productivi 
were falling substantially below th 
of other countries. 


The Export Problem 


There was one other developme 
in these years which deserves ; 
tention. Britain’s export proble 
didn’t arise in the inter-war yea: 
any more than her productivi 
problem. It was there in the 187( 
when exports first began to decli 
relative to imports. Indeed, it w 
hardly to be expected that with 
rise of other nations Britain cou 
go on enjoying 38 per cent of wor 
trade in manufactured goods 
she had done between 1876. ar 
1880. Yet Britain’s “balance of pa 
ments” problem arose not only | 
cause of declining exports, but al 
because of growing imports. P 
simply, Britain’s imports and é 
ports have tended to increase a 
solutely since the 1870s; imports, e 
cept in the decade prior to the fi 
World War, generally rising fast 
than exports. 

The problem became acute in t] 
‘thirties, when the British began 
sell assets for food. In that decad 
imports continued to rise, while e 
ports fell absolutely. Without tl 
income received for services re 
dered to other nations (invisible e 
ports) and for interest payments ¢ 
accumulated overseas investmen 

(Continued on page 45) 


Here’s the advice 
of sales girls 


on the ether side 


of the counter! 


“For Me?” 


The Art Of Buying Presents For A Woman! 


GENTLEMAN crowding the 
ripe age of 90 timidly entered 
one of Chicago’s smartest 
women’s shops last December and 
proceeded to the special gift section 
reserved for male shoppers. After 
an attendant had taken his coat and 
hat, and a gorgeous model had 
flashed him a disarming smile, he 
confided his problem to a sympa- 
thetic gift counselor. He had $30 
to spend and he wanted “something 
very racy in lingerie” for two spin- 
ster sisters. 

Taking ample time and obviously 
relishing the experience, he finally 
chose two filmy black nylon night- 
gowns and matching slips. “The 
young woman who waited on him is 
still wondering what reaction these 
fine gifts produced on Christmas 


morning. Were the maiden sisters 
as pleased and excited, perhaps, as 
a little boy with his first electric 
train? Or did they feel as dyspeptic 
as a sedate banker, addicted to neat, 
conservative cravats, who receives a 
hand-painted version of Twenty 
Nights in a Barroom? Only this 1S 
known for sure: the lingerie was 
never returned! 


Psychological Weapons! 
Christmas seems to be a season 
when guys buy their dolls what they 
have always wanted them to wear, 
and vice versa. A man whose wife 
is prim and conservative in dress 
frequently will reflect this in the 
purchase of black scanties. A man 
with a wife who is tweedy, rides to 


the hounds and regularly beats him 
at golf, seeks the ultra feminine 
and frilly in gifts. On the other 
hand, the man who has a very femi- 
nine spouse may turn up Christmas 
morning with a gift-wrapped bit of 
sportswear. 

Experienced sales personnel say 
many gifts prove as unsuitable as 
cigars for a pipe smoker or a liquid 
fifth for a teetotaler, because of the 
initial approach of the giver. Too 
many a gift buying expedition 
starts out with “Now let’s see, what 
can I give?” instead of “What 
would really please her?” 

There are some, of course, who 
purposely use Christmas gifts as 
weapons of psychological warfare. 
However, if you don’t want to 


(Continued on page 50) 


Don’t snicker! Many companies 
pay hundreds of dollars annually 
for office space housing files 
jammed with musty records 


dating back for decades 


By K. C. WINCHESTER 


MONG the most startling dis- 

closures made by the Hoover 

Commission was the revelation 
that the federal government em- 
ploys about 1,000,000 people — just 
to take care of records. Side by 
side, the filing cabinets tended by 
this army of bureaucrats would 
stretch more than 1,000 miles! It is 
the world’s biggest and most ex- 
pensive filing system, costing Ameri- 
can taxpayers many millions every 
year. 

Before damning this expenditure 
as stupid waste, businessmen would 
do well tto re-examine their own 
record-keeping systems. For experts 
in the field of office management 
report that many firms are guilty of 
shocking inefficiency when it comes 
to storing records. 

Many executives are inclined to 
minimize this phase of business. 
Thinking in terms of individual 
letters, they fail to visualize the tor- 
rent of correspondence, orders and 
memos itthat must be sorted and 
stored. Month after month, year af- 
ter year, the records pile up. Files 
bulge and clerks despair, if no at- 
tempt is made to cull the valuable 
papers from those which are use- 
less. 

What does this mean ito the com- 
pany in terms of dollars and cents? 
Plenty. Figure it this way. Office 
management experts at Remington 
Rand, Inc., estimate that it costs 
$195.19 to maintain a four-drawer 
file cabinet for one year. ‘This in- 
cludes cost of the space, supplies, 
wages of the file clerk and the price 
of the file itself, amortized over a 
10-year period. Multiply $195 by 
the number of files in your office 
and you have some idea of your 
filing costs. 

When _ one large corporation 
made a survey to determine how 
much of its filed material was 
really useful, it discovered that nine 
out of 10 requests directed to file 
clerks involved records less than six 
months old. Only one per cent of 
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See, 


Remington Rand, Inc., Pho 


Get Rid of Those 


Useless Records. 


the inquiries called for papers older 
than a year. Yet the files of this 
company were jammed with musty 
records dating back for decades. 
Furthermore, the company was pay- 
ing thousands of dollars annually 
for the choice office space occupied 
by useless files. 

The National Records Manage- 
ment Council estimates that 35 per 
cent of the records kept by an 
average company serve no. useful 
purpose. In other words, about one- 


third of all filing costs on the ave 
age are outright waste! Actualb 
less than 10 per cent of most con 
pany records need to be kept pe 


manently. The rest can be di 
carded after varying periods « 
time. 


The problem is simply this: ho 
to set up a system for preservin 
essential documents and destroyin 
those which serve no purpose. Th 
benefits of such a filing procedur 
are: 1) Increased efficiency, becaus 
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: is easier ‘to find things when less 
iterial is filed. 2) Decreased cost, 
cause less office space is required 
files and less labor expended on 
ng. 3) Increased security, because 
e really important records can 
en be more adequately protected. 


Executive Attention 


Sete __ rere gee 


Any company can establish a 
Workable  record- storing system. 
rst, top executives must be made 
Ware of the need for an improved 
fing procedure. Since the new set- 
W> will affect every department, it 
important to vest the responsi- 
plity for the new plan with high 
ecutive authority. Otherwise co- 
peration may not be universal. 

The second step is setting up a 
ractical classification system. The 
ve contained in the accompanying 
ble will not serve the needs of 
very company, but it has worked 
ery well for the Niagara Hudson 
Orporation, a large New York 


Nextt, everything in the old files 
ust be examined and saved or 
estroyed, according to the speci- 
cations of the new system. This 
s a big job, but also an essential 
me. In the process, the classifiers 
ill discover vital records which 
hould be microfilmed: they will 
ind filing inefficiencies which can 
ye eliminated in the new system; 
nd they will learn whether or not 
he files can be decentralized, with 
ess valuable papers stored in a 
varehouse or basement, where the 
pace is less costly. 

How long records need to be 
reserved depends on: (1) value of 
he records to ‘the business; (2) 
ompliance with federal regula- 
ions; (3) statutes of limitations in 
he states where the company does 
yusiness; (4) availability of identi- 
al information on other records; 
5) historical value; and (6) what 
ffect the records may have on the 


The heart of a records reten- 

tion program is the classification 

of all records at the point of crea- 

tion or receipt. Niagara Hudson Corp., 
for example, requires all persons origi- 
nating correspondence to code material, 
by this table, when it is prepared 


company’s customer and public re- 
lations programs. 

In determining which records are 
ithe most valuable, a safe criterion 
is whether the company would suf- 
fer if these particular records were 
lost in a fire. A survey made by a 
nationally known credit firm “re- 
veals that 43 per cent of all com- 
panies whose records are destroyed 
by fire go out of business. Fourteen 
per cent lose as much as two-thirds 
of their credit ratings, and 17 per 
cent of the fire-ravaged businesses 
are not able to furnish financial 
statements. 


Security Measures 

After the classification system has 
been completed, steps should be 
taken to protect the company’s most 
important records. They can be 
placed in fireproof files, vaults or 
cabinets. Better still, vital records 
can be microfilmed. The originals 
can then be sent to a safe and dis- 
tant location, and the microfilms 
used for working purposes in the 
office. This precaution may mean 
the difference between life and 
death for a business in the event 
of fire. 

There is another advantage to 
microfilming: It saves a tremendous 
amount of space. One square foot 
of storage space filled with micro- 

(Continued on page 31) 


In sharp contrast to the opposite 


photo are these modern, quickly- 
accessible & money-saving office files 


UMN 


Correspondence Code 


Retention Period 
Department Company 


Kind of Papers and Description 


ROUTINE or incidental correspondence or papers covering | 3 months 
matters that could possibly have been handled over the tele- 
phone and that have no value beyond the period required 


for normal interchange of correspondence. 


REGULAR correspondence or papers that have greater value 
than routine correspondence and that may require refer- 
erence from four months to two or three years later, but 
which are not related to important questions or records that 
have specific retention periods over three years. 


IMPORTANT correspondence or papers that may require | 1-2 years | 6-7 years 
reference within three to six years and/or correspondence 
or papers that are related to questions or records that have 


specific retention periods of from three to six years. 


VITAL correspondence or papers and/or correspondence | 1-2 years Perma- 
or papers that are related to questions or records that have nently 


specific retention periods in excess of six years. 


Recode 
A, B,C or 
D before 


transfer 


No fixed 


time 


PENDING correspondence or papers that the correspondent 
desires to retain in the department for a period longer than 


two years, or that the exact importance of the correspond- 
ence is not determinable at the time of original handling. 
All correspondence coded “E” is reviewed a least once a year 


and recoded at that time if desirable. 
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HE nation’s toy industry, aim- 
ing at a record high $600 mil- 
lion business volume this year 
—10 per cent greater than in 1951— 
has placed on the market a greater 
variety of new toys than ever before. 
The industry, which sells 70 per 
cent of its toys at Christmas time, 
has left no stone unturned in its 
effort to boom its sales to the par- 
ents, aunts and uncles of America’s 
45 million children under 14 years 
of age. 
For example, having observed 
young America’s interest in  inter- 
planetary figures, such as Captain 
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Above: Sears, Roebuck & Co.; Below: Carson, Pirie, Scott & Gé 


Above: Ultra-realistic 
doll walks, sits and 
cries. Below: Shooting 
Frontier set includes 
fort, stage coach, 
wagon, fence & rifle. 


By R. W. BARROW 


Video, and other space heroes found 
in radio, television, movies and in 
comic strips, the toy makers have 
put on this year’s Christmas market 
a host of space toys. Space toys, many 
carrying the valued endorsement of 


television “heroes,” have tumbled 
onto the market in such volume 
that some manufacturers believe 


they may soon overshadow cowboy 
toys, currently the number one 
theme in playthings. 

The Toy Guidance Council's an- 
nual yearbook contains a whole new 


section on space toys. The bewilde 
ing array of attractions include 
Flash Gordon space outfits, plasti 
rocket ships, space guns, and “fh 
ing saucer” guns. Sears, Roebuck 
toy catalog offers miniature spac 
dolls, more space guns, a Captai 
Video game, and a “supersonic je 
plane.” Marshall Field and Gon 
pany, in addition to other inte 
planetary playthings, can even pre 
vide a_ pair of strap-on “rocke 
shoes” equipped with three-co 
spring bases. Rocket shoes, th 
manufacturer confides, enable jw 
enile spacemen to “make flyin 
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s to the moon or to the next 
anet.” 

[The swing to interplanetary 
fhusement is not, however, the 
ily noticeable trend in this year’s 
y market. Dolls are more realistic 
fan ever. There are more toys to 
ip youngsters develop natural 
flents, and still others to keep 
pungsters busy for longer periods 
time. Of particular interest to 
wents is the encouraging fact that 
jy prices are down slightly this 
far, some as much as five per cent 
plow last year. 


Realistic Dolls 


. 


Pod 


The dolls under Christmas ‘trees 
is year will look almost as human 
the youngsters playing with them. 
ne doll not only walks, but stands 
jone and sits down. Many have 
ir rooted into the scalp, so it 
n be brushed, pulled, washed, 
ymbed and curled. The secret of 
cial realism is soft Vinyl plastic, 
hich is virtually as smooth and 
liable as human skin. 

Other dolls this year come with 
ts of patterns so child “mamas” 
an make their entire wardrobes 
d others are even perfumed to 
iggest the aroma of a freshly pow- 
ered baby. One doll even has hair 
lat “grows,” a phenomenon 
chieved by a winding device con- 
aled in the head. 

Educational toys are as numerous 
s ever, and include model bull- 
ozers and bucket loaders, a switch- 
oard that rings and buzzes when 
nes are plugged in; cars with real- 
tic tire changing kits, and, for 


This year’s big toy sensation: 

space travel equipment, set includes 
“Space Cadet’’ helmet, goggles, 

S watch set, and essential 
“sonic ray gun” 
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those who are science-minded, a 
miniature atomic energy spinthari- 
scope in which, says the maker, 
atomic particles disintegrate, in full 
view, at more than 10,000 miles a 
second! 


Many “Career Toys” 


There is beauty parlor equipment 
for little girls and a_barber-shoe- 
shine kit for boys. For girls inter- 
ested in interior decorating there 
is a three-dimensional doll house 
and garage kit to be assembled, 
painted, wallpapered and furnished. 
Other “career toys” include steward- 
esses sets, postmen’s kits, and a va- 
riety of new building sets which can 
be assembled into everything from 
a ranch to the new United Nations’ 
building. 

History also figures prominently 
in this year’s new toys. One West- 
ern kit simulates the main street of 
a frontier town, and includes stores, 
a “prairie schooner,” a stage coach 
with rounded bottoms for fording 
streams; and “also prin efield: 
freighter. There are also reproduc- 
tions of early Fords, the Stanley 
Steamer, and the hansom cab, not 
to mention the famed surrey with 
the fringed top. Then there’s a 
Colonial bedroom set containing a 
mahogany tester bed with an heir- 
loom-style quilt, and a miniature 
“Pennsylvania Dutch” wardrobe, 
containing a set of dolls costumed 
in a new kind of plastic-coated 
paper which can be sewed and 
washed in warm water. 

Parents, who are so inclined, can 
even figure on getting some indirect 
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benefits themselves, if they select 
the right toys. There are, for ex- 
ample, cooking sets which are aston- 
ishingly efficient, as well as wood- 
burning, metal tapping and _ car- 
pentry sets intended to be put to 
useful purposes around the home. 
With other kits youngsters can make 
plastic belts, bead jewelry, and a 
variety of woven items. 

Family participation games ap- 
pear especially popular this year, 
and many are based on “real life” 
situations. Many games deal with 


school teaching, foreign travel, jour- 
(Continued on page 42) 


Novel toy wrecking car is equipped with 
boom, towing hook, jack and complete 
wheel changing tools. 


In tot’s playhouse blocks slip into various 
roof holes & out trick doors 
Photos 


Marshall Field & Co. 
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The Importance of O 


The philosophy of individualism 


in today’s world of bigness 


Stuart Ball, attorney and 
former president of Montgomery 
Ward and Company, made this 
thought provoking address at 
the annual meeting of the Chi- 
cago Junior Association of Com- 
merce and Industry. While it 
was intended for younger busi- 
nessmen, it has equal meaning 
for older members of top man- 
agement who may not only wish 
to read it themselves but to pass 
it on to younger men. 


HE last few years have been 

noteworthy for a widespread ef- 

fort to relate the work we do 
for a living to general concepts of 
society. Never have more books 
been written, more pamphlets 
printed, nor more speeches made 
on topics such as “free enterprise,” 
“socialism,” “the role of govern- 
ment in business,” “human rights,” 
and “social justice.” 


The the 


more we listen, more 
we read, the more doubtful we 
must become that we will ever 


fully agree upon answers to the 


questions which we are earnestly’ 


debating. 

What we undoubtedly can do is 
to acquire a firmer sense of the 
basic direction of our personal be- 
liefs. 

Therefore I would like to discuss 
—not the manner in which our 
business and political life should be 
organized — but the point of view 


with which each of us may ap- 
proach our problems. Our day to 
day actions are in large part 
responses dictated by our mental 
attitudes. 


To me, the appeal 
liberal point of view 
cates free enterprise and_ limited 
government, is the emphasis it 
places upon the individual as op- 


of the truly 
which advo- 


posed. to the group. When the 
term “‘socialism’’ first came into 
widespread usage, its exact anti- 


thesis was correctly called ‘“‘individ- 
ualism.”” Just as the socialist in all 
his many sects places the primary 
emphasis on the formal institutions 
of society —on political agencies — 
so does the critic of socialism place 
his primary emphasis on the rights 
and freedom of action of the in- 
dividual. 


Basic Difference 


Here is a basic difference in the 
points of view which guide men 
and women in what they do. The 
test which counts is whether we first 
react to a new proposal with an in- 
stinctive and immediate question as 
to its impact upon individual rights 
and freedom, or with a tacit as- 
sumption that the only question is 
one of workability or need. 

The individualist challenges ey- 
erything which minimizes the im- 
portance of the individual because 
he believes that each one of us 


y 
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urselves 


By STUART 8S. BALL 


counts for something, that eve 
man or woman can actually affe 
the course of events by what 

decides ‘to do, and that everyone 
us has an actual freedom of choi 
in making a decision. The indiv. 
ualist must believe in the imp 
tance of ourselves. The convictie 
that we have a choice can in itsé 
be, for all practical purposes, ; 
important factor in  determinii 
how we behave. Hence we are fr 
to believe that we are not, as o 
primitive ancestors assumed, tl 
blind slaves of forces over whi 
we have no control. 

Applying this point of view mo 
directly to the problems of tod 
leads us to challenge and reject tl 
belief that the society in which \ 
live must inevitably change in ce 
tain fixed directions. We are mn 
as Spengler and Toynbee wou 
imply, the insignificant and pow 
less members of a culture or civi 
zation which must pass through ; 
inevitable cycle of growth, mat 
rity, decay, and death. There is 1 
“wave of the future’ which w 
inexorably fix the pattern of o 
lives or the lives of our childre 
after us. 

Many of the beliefs which i 
fluence men in their daily affai 
are reflections of a child’s relian 
on powers outside himself and 
a child’s resigned acceptance of tl 
need of submission to what 

(Continued on page 38) he 


Pickets (some carrying 
union signs) outside Federal 
Building in Chicago during 

recent hearings of the 

House Un-American 
Activities Committee 
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2 Are our domestic Reds on the verge of a policy 


change that spells greater danger to industry? 


ARLY in 1941, while Stalin’s 
Russia and Hitler’s Germany 
- were brief allies, there was a 
rike at the William Powell Valve 
iompany in Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Businessmen who recall the diff- 
ulties of our rearmament effort in 
10se months before the United 
tates became involved in the war 
ill remember that one of the great 
ottlenecks was components. Valves, 
articularly, were vital to the sub- 
larine and escort vessel building 
rograms, on which there was in- 
nse pressure at the time because 
f the tremendous rate of sinkings 
f merchant ships. As a manufac- 
rer participating in this program, 
1e Powell company was in a highly 
rategic industry. According to testi- 
jony given a congressional commit- 
se years later, the Powell company 
was the principal bottleneck of the 
favy’s building program for sub- 


marine valves (which) . . . was held 
up for one week by that strike.” 

Thus the strike served to aid the 
cause of Josef Stalin at a time when 
his interests coincided with Hitler’s 
by holding back U. S. aid to Hitler’s 
enemies. 


influence In Unions 


Was this result merely unfortu- 
nate, merely part of the price we 
prefer to pay for democracy in 
labor-management relations? Or was 
it a sinister evidence of Communist 
influence in American defense 
plants? Before seeking the answer 
to these questions (which were sub- 
sequently answered in sworn testi- 
mony to Congress), consider another 
fact: 

During October of this year Rus- 
sia’s Communist party held its 19th 
national congress. Great attention 


Loopholes in our Arms Plants’ 


By JACK ROBINS 


was paid to organizational changes 
announced in connection with it, 
for possible clues as to whom Stalin 
had picked as his successor; less at- 
tention was given to the word which 
the congress passed out as to the 
new party line. The word was that 
Communists in other countries were 
to join forces with other groups in 
“popular fronts.” 

The phrase “popular front” is as- 
sociated primarily with European 
politics, describing the Communists’ 
attempt to join with mass organiza- 
tions in an attempt to get wide- 
spread support for programs they 
cannot accomplish by themselves. 
But it has more specific meanings, 
too. To trained Communists in the 
labor movement it suggests the tech- 
nique of seeking to join and in- 
filtrate reputable unions in an at- 
tempt to accomplish ends they can- 


' 


\ 


ve 


mot achieve as and avowed 
Reds. 

The “popular front” policy was 
in effect at the time of the Hitler- 
Stalin pact and of the Powell strike. 
Although it was later abandoned 
politically, it served its purpose in 
the labor movement until, through 
the smoking-out process of the ‘Taft- 
Hartley Act’s non-communist  afl- 
davits, the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations expelled a number of 
Communist-dominated unions, 
among them the United Electrical, 
Radio, and Machine Workers of 
America. Outside the CIO that 
union became an independent inter- 
national organization and the CIO 
set up a competing, non-Communist 
UERWA. 

The Communist control of the in- 

-dependent unions has by now been 
thoroughly publicized. Not so well 
known is the fact that some of the 
regular unions have Red-dominated 
locals. The story of one UERWA 


open 


* local, No. 301, which is collective 


bargaining agent at the General 
Electric Schenectady plant, was told 
in a recent Saturday Evening Post 
article, 


. Policy Switch Ahead? 


The potential danger to defense 
production in Communist - domi- 
nated unions, however, is only one 
side of the picture. Moscow’s  re- 
assessment of the world political 
situation gives reason to believe that 
the Kremlin has decided that open 
Communist activity has outlived its 
effectiveness, and indicates that we 
may be in for another period ol 


Employes of a major Detroit firm countin 


attempts at Communist infiltration 
into reputable unions, undercover, 
or into their locals, for purposes of 
influencing defense production if a 
war showdown comes. 


Was this thought in mind, the 
Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States recently appointed a 
Committee on Communism to make 
a new investigation of Communist 
strategy in defense plants. M. K. M. 
Murphy, a director of the Chamber 
and president of the Boiling Springs 
Savings and Loan Association of 
Rutherford, New Jersey, was named 
chairman. 


Chamber Publications 


The U. S. Chamber has, since 
1947, published a series of pam- 
phlets on the Communist menace in 
its various forms, among them one 
on “Communists Within the Labor 
Movement.” Most recent, published 
early this year, was one entitled: 
“Communism: Where Do We Stand 
Today?” It found that despite the 
CIO purge of Red unions in 1950, 
the Communists retained their grip 
in many industries, and are “par- 
ticularly well entrenched in the 
fields of nonferrous mining, ship- 
ping, communications, electronics, 
and electrical and farm machinery 
production.” 


In a speech shortly after the com- 
mittee was constituted, Chamber 
President Laurence F. Lee said: 

“In the last few months, there has 
been a wave of strikes at plants 
which are making vital parts for 
vital weapons. For example, more 
than 25,000 men have been on strike 


g union ballots that approved motion that 


their officers be required to sign non-Communist affidavits 
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against one concern for about. 
weeks. This concern produces vi’ 
miltary materiel. We know by w 
of preliminary knowledge that t 
strike is not overly popular wy 
many of the workers, some of wha 
are straggling back to their jq 
under police protection > Ea 
siderable terrorism has accompani 
some of these strikes. 


“One could cite a long list 
manufacturing plants engaged 
the production of weapons, or pa: 
of weapons, vital to our defense | 
fort in which there have been w 
stoppages during the last fd 
months. There are probably mo 
than 200 plants in which. strik 
have been called under one or ai 
other pretext. Few of these strik 
if any, have been on account 
legitimate complaints either for p: 
or working conditions. . .. T 
newspapers ~in the geographic 
areas of the factories involved ha 
covered the stories, but the stori 
have not aroused national atte 
tion.” 

It is precisely this lack of nations 
attention to a local situation thi 
has served to give the Communis: 
the opportunity to continue thee 
political use of the American labo 
movement long after most worket 
have become aware ol their subve 
sive aims. 


Powell Case History 


The Powell strike is a good illu 
tration. Some time ago the Hous 
Un-American Activities Committe 
investigated the prewar maneuve 
ings of Communists in the UERW. 
in’ Ohio, particularly Cincinnat 
and wrote a good case history 
how and for what reasons the Red 
work through American worket 
when they get the chance. But be 
cause it looked like a local stor 
to Washington correspondents ger 
erally, it never received nation-wid 
attention. The chief significance wa 
that the Communists not onl 
turned labor disputes to politica 
ends, but they displayed the dar 
gerous extent of their menace i 
the way they picked key defense ir 
dustries in which to operate. 

Chief witness was John J. Edmi: 
ton, who testified that he joined th 
Communists in’ 1940 as an unde 
cover member, and supplied writte 
reports on what he discovered to 

(Continued on page 24) * 
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Few, if any companies, 

have introduced hobby products 
especially designed for 

elderly folks who 

seek avocations 
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New York University 


New facts about America’s increasingly prosperous oldsters 


ARKETS — by age group — 
are familiar to every busi- 
nessman. There are busi- 
nesses that cater to the juvenile 
market, the teen-age market, the 
college market, the newly-wed mar- 
ket and on up the age span. But 
hardly a handful of businesses are 
exploiting one of the fastest grow- 
ing and increasingly lucrative age- 
group markets. In wiact, sthere, sis 
reason to believe that the most 
overlooked market of all these days 
is that composed of folks over 65. 


Here are a few facts about this 
vast and largely unexploited mar- 
ket. First, there are now about 13 
million men and women in the 
United States who are over 65, and 
they constitute the most rapidly 
growing age group. Indications are 
that their numbers are likely to 
increase by another four million 
over the next decade. Second, this 
market is growing steadily more 
prosperous as a result of increased 
social security benefits, industrial 
pensions, and the prolonged em- 
ployment of older workers. 

The number of the over-65-year- 
olds has increased by more than 33 


per cent over the last decade until 
they now make up more than eight 
per cent of the total population, 
against 6.9 per cent 10 years ago. 
Significantly, the next biggest age- 
group increase during the past dec- 
ade occurred among people 55 
years old and over. 


New Products For Aged 


But how frequently are new 
products designed specifically for 
the over-65 market? How often is 
advertising and promotion directed 
at this upsurging market? How 
many new businesses have been 
launched to exploit the desires and 
necessities of older folks? 

While the answers to such ques- 
tions are rather obvious to most 
businessmen, one financial firm, 
Standard Factors Corporation, re- 
cently undertook to gauge the ex- 
tent to which business generally ap- 
preciates the potentialities Cet he 
over-65 market. Its spot survey of 
63 representative companies nea 
variety of consumer goods indus- 
tries produced ample confirming 
evidence that American business re- 


gards older people as “old folks” 
and little more. 

For example, the survey disclosed 
that few if any of the firms ques- 
tioned are planning to produce 
special items for the over-55 and 
over-65 market. To be sure, the 
matter had been given ‘“‘some 
thought” by several firms. “Iwo 
shoe manufacturers had “consid- 
ered” the idea of producing special 
shoes, special styles or special ad- 
vertising to appeal to older people. 
One mass-market dress manutfac- 
turer also reported he had given 
the matter “some thought.” On 
the other hand, no builder ques- 
tioned had considered the desires 
of older people in home planning, 
nor had any furniture manufacturer 
thought of offering specific items 
aimed at the over-65 age group! 

A large grocery chain, responding 
to the questionnaire noted that 
older people account for six to 
seven per cent of its baby food 
sales, but admitted that it had 
never advertised the fact, nor solic- 
ited more of such business. Nor 
has any food processor regarded it 
as worth the effort to adapt the 
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recipes on baby food cans to ac- 
commodate the aged market. 

Probing further into the extent 
to which business has “exploited” 
the aged market, Standard Factors 
discovered that three of the most 
popular weekly magazines were 
wholly devoid of advertising aimed 
at attracting older people to specific 
products. (There were, of course, 
numerous ads aimed at youngsters 
and college students and newly- 
weds.) Nor has any of the larger 
manufacturers of sports or recrea- 
tional equipment, according to the 
survey, marketed or advertised prod- 
ucts specifically designed for older 
people, most of whom are retired 
and therefore have added time for 
avocational pursuits. 

Not all firms, of course, have 
been completely unaware of the 
possibilities of developing the over- 
65 market. Furthermore, their ex- 
periences bear out the fact that the 
market has tremendous potentiali- 
ties. 

One manufacturer of popularly 
priced woodworking equipment, 
whose subsequent expansion was 
financed by Standard Factors Cor- 
poration, launched an advertising 
campaign some months ago aimed 
specifically at elderly people. In 
each advertisement retired folks 
were pictured happily engaged in 
their basement workshops. The 
campaign, according to the manu- 
facturer, has produced “excellent” 
results, and sales to older people 
have been climbing rapidly. 


One Successful Case 


A small cosmetics manufacturer 
who sensed the potentialities of the 
elderly market recently introduced 
a line of cosmetics for older women. 
They were such an immediate suc- 
cess that the firm was hard pressed 
to keep up with demand, despite 
expanded production facilities. 

Two manufacturers of ceramic 
materials who launched modest ad- 
vertising programs aimed at elderly 
people were swamped with orders 
from prospective hobbyists. In each 
case, the aged market promotion 
has resulted in greatly expanded 
production. 


In at least one case a manufac- 
turer has substantially increased his 
sales by slanting his advertising for 
a commonplace item to the older 
age group. This was a manufac- 


turer of dog and cat foods who, 
upon realizing that older people 
are especially fond of pets, “slanted” 
his advertising to that market. The 
results, according to the company, 
have been both “surprising and 
gratifying.” 

The interests of older people cut 
across an astonishingly wide variety 
of “businesses.” Recently, a retired 
Army officer walked into New York 
University’s Division of General 
Education asking that the training 
counselor outline a course of study 
for him. “I’ve seen too many people 
die of retirement,” was his explana- 
tion, “I don’t intend to let it hap- 
pen to me.” 

So, in today’s search for new mar- 
kets, every business firm can ask it- 
self these pertinent questions: 

Do we have a product that could 


Red Loopholes In Arms Plants 


(Continued from page 22) 


man who turned them over to the 
Federal Bureau of Investigation. 

Edmiston testified that in Janu- 
ary, 1941, he and Robert Gunkel, 
then secretary of the Cincinnati sec- 
tion of the Communist party, were 
directed by Arnold Johnson, Com- 
munist state secretary to get manu- 
facturing jobs. Johnson, he said, 
told them “the time was coming 
when the party would have need 
for us there. Particularly he 
suggested employment in one of 
four possible plants. One of those 
was the William Powell Valve Com- 
paliys cass 

“Gunkel had pointed out to us 
the need for the organization of 
strikes in these various industries 
and of backing up the various 
unions and of getting these unions 
under the leadership of the Com- 
munist party wherever possible, or 
let us say the domination of the 
Communist party. . .. He pointed 
out that it was the duty of Com- 
munist party members to aim all 
of these strikes, not into economic 
but into political channels. So he 
said that a simple wage-hour dispute 
could by the proper conduct and 
by the leadership of members of the 
Communist party, be given a politi- 
cal color, and that it could also be 
given the color of a resistance — 
these are his exact quotes — to the 
defense program.” 


COMMERC 


be successfully promoted amo 
older people? 

Do we have products that, wi! 
adaptation, could be ma 
marketable among older p 


some 
more 
ple? 

Are there new products that cou 
be added to our line of particul: 
value to older people? 

The statistics are sometimes mi 
leading. While the older age grot 
has a low median income, the da 
to-day living costs of older peop! 
are also much below those of peop! 
in younger age groups — homes ai 
paid for, children are grown uj 
and life insurance policies are pai. 
up. And every year this age grou 
is receiving more and more dollan 
to spend on products designed, b 
wise manufacturers, especially f 
them. 


~ 


Edmiston also testified that ir 
May of 1941, E. S. Gratton, the 
Columbus section Communist secre. 
tary had said at a meeting that the 
local section had been regrouped 
and subdivided into 15 groups, 
named after the companies they 
were to infiltrate as workers, such as 
the “Timken” (roller bearings), the 
“Buckeye” and the “Ohio Malle- 
able” (steel castings) groups. 

Edmiston said three Communists 
did obtain employment with the 
valve company, “had organized their 
strike, had been in the strike com- 
mittee, and had been able to get the 
people out of the plant and on the 
street.” Thus a strike that on its 
face appeared to be a legitimate 
labor dispute actually was, in Gun- 
kel’s words as quoted by Edmiston, 
“a strike for peace and against the 
Roosevelt dictatorship.” And it was 
in a plant chosen beforehand by the 
Communists because of its strategic 
role in the defense effort. 

How many of the current defense 
plant stoppages, one wonders, are 
genuine labor disputes and how 
many are covertly strikes — to trans- 
late into 1952 Communist’ jargon — 
“against American imperialism in 
Korea?” 

It is through such authenticated 
sources as this and other congres- 
sional committee hearings which 

(Continued on page 31) 
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Attractive display of custom made lamps, vases, bowls 
and ash trays. 


Rita Sargen in her studio at 2822 Cambridge Avenue, 
Chicago, is shown texturing terra cotta clay lamp base. 
Gas-fired ceramic kiln appears in background. 


Usinc a converted coach house on Chicago’s north side as a studio, 
Rita Sargen specializes in custom made ceramic lamps of unusual size and 
texture. A graduate of New York State College of Ceramics, Miss Sargen 
designs and creates all of her beautiful ceramic pieces. She prepares her 
own clays and glazes and does her own firing. 


She has exhibited both locally and nationally. Last year she was named 
by a national magazine as one of the three outstanding ceramists working 
in Illinois. Experience has taught her that gas is the ideal. fuel for firing 
her kiln. It is versatile, dependable and assures precise temperature control. 
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1. J. BOYNTON, 


AND COMPANY 


ENGINEERS AND TECHNICAL 
COUNSELORS 


A Competent 
Engineering 
Organization 


Committed to Rendering 
Accurate and Efficient 


ENGINEERING 
SERVICE 


FOR THE 
PLANNING 
CONSTRUCTING 
OPERATING 
OF 
INDUSTRIAL 
PLANTS 
AND 
EQUIPMENT 


109 N. WABASH AVE. 


CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
CENTRAL 6-8442 


complete 

foreign 

banking 

service 

for the 

MIDWEST 
Our Foreign 
Department 

offers full and 


efficient service 
to meet every 

requirement of 
import and export trade. 
For details, write or call on 
our Foreign Department officers. 


AMERICAN 
NATIONAL BANK 


AND TRUST COMPANY 


OF CHICAGO alll. 
Member Federal Deposit ss ee... 
Insurance Corporation Zz Ss: 
LA SALLE STREET AT WASHINGTON cu v-cal 
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Gimmicks, gadgets and sexy 
highball glasses DON’T 


make good company pres- 
ents—says a former secretary 


REnORE you make up your 

Christmas gift list for cus- 
tomers. and associates this year, 
consider “the woman’s angle.” It 
may save you money, and it will 
certainly enhance the good will 
which these presents are supposed 
to create. ‘To make it very busi- 
nesslike, here are 10 simple, fool- 
proof rules to follow: 

1. No matter what you buy, in- 
sist on quality. A well-made key 
ring is better than a shoddy travel- 
ling case, and a pound of superb 
candy is more welcome than a 
hamper full of dime store choco- 
lates. ; 

2. Luxury food items, which 
most families ordinarily don’t buy, 
are welcome. But don’t get exotic! 


TAKE BACK YOUR TRUFFLES! 


Cocktail onions, filled with a caper 


. in turn stuffed with cheese blended 


with sherry, may sound like a 
gourmet’s delight, but most folks 
prefer a plain olive in their mar- 
tini! Back in Indiana, we kept 
guinea hens to drive rats out of 
the chicken coop. Today, the 
guinea hen is canned whole, 
sprayed with port wine, and 
palmed off as an epicurean deli- 
cacy! Open a can, and you'll find 
the Indiana farmers knew what 
they were doing. 

Fruit cakes and plum puddings, 
soaked in brandy and- encrusted 
with candied pineapple, look im- 
pressive, but sometimes taste like 
furniture polish. Ask for a sample 
before you order, or you. may 
waste your money on something 
that will never be eaten. 

Food in its natural state is a lot 
safer choice, for it gives a family 
more leeway in using it. You can 
do more with a tin box of salted 
almonds, a gallon of maple syrup 


: 


# a canned ham in its natural 
‘tices than with a case of rattle- 


ake pate or rainbow trout roe 
jixed with truffles. 

|3. If you send a perishable gift, 
@< people know it’s coming. It’s 
Sore fun to receive a crate of fresh 


ip on oranges at the grocery. After 
u've bought and stuffed your own 
arkey, it’s a bit dismal to receive 
Jnother on Christmas Eve. 

}4. Shout your trade mark and 
ypmpany’s name all you want on 
pur advertising, but please sub- 
ue them on gifts. Your customer 
jill remember who gave him the 
ghter without having “Amalga- 
hated Diaper Wash” engraved on 
4! Even on such items as scratch 
Jads, paper weights and ash trays, 
jeep the “advertising messages” to 
‘ minimum. 

| 5. Personalized gifts with name 
initials are highly flattering 
roviding the identity is. correct. 
ut Roy James won't carry a bill- 
pld with Ray James on it, nor 
vill anyone be captivated with a 
elt carrying the wrong initials on 
he buckle. And sex sometimes 
sresents a problem. C. J. Doe may 
tand for Clarissa Jane Doe — who 
von’t be happy with a pair of 
uspenders, even if the initialed 
lasps are of pure gold. 

6. Hobby gifts are fine, if you 
now your customers’ tastes. But 
ot everybody plays poker, fishes 
or trout, collects stamps, or barbe- 
ues ribs on an outdoor grill. 
Neither does everyone vibrate to 
he same perfume, books or phono- 
raph records. Rather than make 
n inappropriate ‘choice, stick to 
he old standbys—stationery, wine, 
igarettes, candy, flowers or liquor. 
7. Shun gimmicks and gadgets. 
ife is complex enough without 
luttering it further with an auto- 
atic page turner to clamp on a 
ook or a combination flash lght, 
ye nail clipper and back scratcher. 
8. Let good taste be your guide. 
’s one thing to give friend Joe 
yme bar glasses decorated with 
udes; it’s something else when the 
ift is semi-officially from your 
mmpany. Don't give fluffy un- 
rentionables to the women even 
/or particularly if you know 
veir exact sizes. Pass up the hand- 
ainted ties with hula girls and 
uy the plain colors or a neat but 
ot gaudy foulard. 


» 
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9. Avoid duplicating something 
he is likely to have. There are 
just so many billfolds, ball point 
pens, letter openers, telephone in- 
dex pads and lighters a man can 
use. If you’re buying for the per- 
son who has everything, skip the 
obvious for something unusual, 
perhaps a handsome picture frame. 

10. Use your imagination. From 
$5 up, you can buy a bowl or ash- 
tray in vitreous enamel on copper 
or pottery, signed by a famous 
artist, that will add distinction to 
anyone’s home or office. A signed 
print or an ancient parchment 
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manuscript in a frame can _ be 
bought for about $10 and it’s a 
present not likely to be duph- 
cated. 

The purpose of the company 
gift is to express good will and 
appreciation of business associa- 
tions. Whether it does that de- 
pends on how much intelligence 
and good taste is used in choosing 
the gift. And when you make up 
your mind, spend whatever is 
necessary to have it attractively 
wrapped. Then ship it early so it 
will arrive before Christmas! 

— Louise Bruner 


CARSON PIRIE SCOTT & CO 


AGENTLEMENS ONLY SHOP 
FOR LADIES FURNISHINGS 
6th FLOOR * MONROE 


COFFEE and cheese 


snacks ‘‘on the house” at the 
Cracker Bar while you shop. 
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IT'S A MANS 


world! No ladies allowed 
except the gift secretaries to 
help you with your gift list. 
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FREE GIFT WRAP 


Christmas red and green 
with white cord and jingle 
bells. Every package labeled. 
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OPEN NOV. 177 TIL: CHRISTMAS 
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Your insurance problems 
are Our Business 


=e ists d 
Our service consists of giving you sound insurance counsel an 
i c of 
purchasing for you, from leading markets, the proper forms 
insurance to cover your business operations. It provides for 


Ane - We 
keeping your insurance costs at a minimum and reducing t 


frequency and severity of losses through our protection engi- 
neering services. When losses do occur, it includes continuing 
supervision that carries your claims through to satisfactory 


payment. Your insurance problems are our business. 


MaAarsu & McLENNAN 


INCORPORATED 
INSURANCE BROKERS ° AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 


231 South LaSalle Street e Chicago 


Chicago New York San Francisco Minneapolis Detroit Boston 
Los Angeles Toronto Pittsburgh Seattle Wancouver St. Louis Indianapolis 
Montreal St. Paul Duluth Portland Buffalo Atlanta Calgary 
Washington Tulsa Phoenix Milwaukee Cleveland Havana London 


SERVING INSTITUTIONS 
AND INDUSTRY 
FOR OVER 21 YEARS 


Mitchell Fold-O-Leg Tables in 12 
standard sizes and heights. With tops 
of Tempered Masonite Presdwood, 
Fir or Birch Plywood, Formica and 
Plastics in many patterns and colors. 


Casters available for specialized 
work. 


Clarin Folding Chairs. Four point 
suspension. Spot welded. Two stand- 
ard widths, 1534” and 18”, Rubber 
cushioned. Baked enamel finish. 
Choice of six standard colors. 


Office Valet Lockerette. This sani- 
tary 9 ft. locker unit provides: 18 
coat hangers, 18 ventilated hat 
shelves, 18—12” x 12” x 15” lock boxes 
and off-the-floor shelf for boots and 
rubbers. Complete line of coat and 
hat racks equipment. 


MARTIN O. LARSON COMPANY 


2608 Peterson Avenue, Chicago 45, IIl., ROgers Park 1-0460 


WORLD'S SAFEST 
“DEATH HOLS 


The man behind the door wy 
the grim warning (above) is ha 
dling some of the most dangerc 
disease germs known to mediciti 
but in the relative safety provid 
by modern science. Pictured he 
is the new Wm. S. Merrell Go: 
pany research laboratory open: 
last month in Cincinnati for t: 
safe study of man’s worst disea 
enemies: tuberculosis, pneumon > 
typhoid fever, influenza and poli 
myelitis, along with some fat 
fungus infections. 

The laboratory is dedicated 
finding new antibiotics or chen 
cal compounds that will elimina’ 
or reduce the incidence of the 
death-dealing diseases. Techniciai 
working with disease germs in th 
lab are protected by an amazir 
array of safety devices and proc 
dures. Custom-built air-conditio: 
ing systems prevent contaminate 
air from passing from one area t 
another. All clothing worn in “is 
lation areas” must be removed ji 
an adjoining room for immediat 
sterilization, and then techniciat 
must take a shower before redres 
ing in street clothes. 

In addition, all lab workers wi 
be under strict medical supery 
sion. They will have chest X-ra’ 
every three months, and weigl 
and temperature checks once- 
month. The goal: to fight disea: 
without endangering the lives « 
disease-fighters. » 


MODERN DISEASE FIGHTERS: (Aboye) In a tuberculosis isola- 
tion room in the new William S. Merrell Company laboratory, a bac- 
teriologist infects a mouse with TB through its tail vein, after which 
treatment begins immediately and lasts for three weeks. Note ultra- 
violet germicidal lamp and knee faucet controls to avoid handling 
with bacteria-laden gloves. The laboratory bench is wiped with a 
powerful germicide. (Below left) A technician entering the TB area 
passes through an antechamber where he removes all clothing that 
cannot be sterilized by steam pressure or “autoclaving.” (Below right) 
Company engineers inspect the rooftop labyrinth of air-conditioning 
ducts designed to prevent contaminated air from passing from one 
area to another. 


Complete Outfitters for 
INDUSTRIAL CAFETERIAS 


It will pay you in better employee rela- 
tions to have a cafeteria or lunch room 
for your factory and office staff. The con- 
venience of a dining room for executives 
will be a good investment. 

The DON staff of engineers has the 
experience to plan, install and equip 
facilities for the preparation and serving 
of food... in any available space. DON is 
America’s Headquarters for Equipment, 
Furnishings and Supplies in everything 
needed to serve food. 


Write or phone CAlumet 
5-1300 for a Planning Engi- 
neer to survey your needs. 


EDWARD DON & COMPANY 


Dept.. 29 2201 S. LaSalle St. 
Chicago 16, Illinois 


FOR PROMPT 
COMPLETE ACTION— 


CALL 


Member — Ma- 

chinery Dealers National 
Association and The Chicago 
Association of Commerce & Industry 
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ELECTRA 


“THE UGHTWEIGHT CHAMPIONS” 


You have the right ‘’angle’’ when you 
select ELECTRA-GEARMOTORS (Right 
Angle Type) because you get mounting 

dependable service and 
. plus light weight. 


convenience, 
economy . . 


RIGHT-HAND, LEFT-HAND 
OR DOUBLE-END SHAFTS 


Right Angle Worm Gear Type avail- 
able in 4 to 3 H.P., with speed range 
from 16 R.P.M. to 288 R.P.M. Right 
Angle Combination Single Helical and 
Single Worm Gear Type available in 
Ya to 1 H.P., with speeds from 4 
R.P.M. to 43 R.P.M. 


PROVED IN MANY 
DIFFERENT INSTALLATIONS 
ELECTRA Right Angle Type Gearmo- 

tors are used in hundreds of different 
applications . . . on mixing and grind- 
ing machinery, machine tools, food ma- 
chinery, conveyors and many other kinds 
of equipment to save weight, for attrac- 


tive appearance and _ trouble-free Per- 
formance. 


——»—~___. 


WRITE FOR BULLETIN 400 
WHICH GIVES BASIC ENGINEERING DATA 


———-_—__ 


SCHRADE -BATTERSON CO. 


804 W. Washington Blvd. Chicago 
CHesapeake 3-9400 
Factory Representatives 


30 Years — Service at Its Best 


a 


RADAR PATROLMAN 


Called the “radar fault 
locator,” he can spot damage 
areas in high voltage electric 
lines in a matter of minutes 


ADAR equipment, similar to 
that used by the Army and 
Navy to detect ships and planes, 
has a new and interesting peace- 
time job in the Chicago area 
where it now pinpoints damage 
spots in some 4,000 miles of high 
voltage electric transmission lines. 
Developed by engineers of Com- 
monwealth Edison Company and 
Public Service Company of North- 
ern Illinois, the “line patrolman” 
can spot trouble in either over- 
head or underground cable by the 
familiar radar screen flutterings. 
When trouble develops Olea 
high voltage line, the radar patrol- 
man 1s quickly attached to a termi- 
nal. Then impulses travel over 
the line to the damage point and 
back again to the radar instru- 
ment which calculates, from the 
time required for the round trip, 
the approximate location of the 
trouble. Then workmen are dis- 
patched to repair the damage. 
Heretofore it has been necessary 


to locate overhead line trouble by 


visual observation. Underground 


damage has been even more tim 
consuming. Electro-mechanical ¢ 
vices have been used on und: 
ground lines, but in cases of cox 
plete cable breaks it has be 
necessary to cut the middle of 
cable at a manhole, test it 
both directions and then contini 
cutting until the fault has bei 
located. Sometimes it has requir 
as many as seven cuts to isolate 
damaged section. 

The two utilities have station! 
radar equipment in Chicago, ]: 
iet, Maywood, Dixon, Kewani 
and Pekin. The latter two un 
are chiefly for use on the intrica 
network of 138,000-volt overhe: 
lines supplying the area southwe 
of Chicago and, if needed, cou 
be used also on the 147-mile, 231 
000-volt line connecting the Powe 
ton generating station at Pek 
with the Crawford Station in Cl 
cago. 

Commonwealth Edison-P u bl 
Service engineers developed tl 
radar patrolman after three yee 
of experimenting with pilot mo 
els. Recently the latest model w 
turned over to a parts manufz 
turer and six duplicates we 
made. ‘The manufacturer was giv: 


‘the privilege of producing adc 


tional sets for use by other utiliti 


Red Loopholes 


(Continued from page 24) 


Chamber committee plans to 


mmunist defense plant strategy. 
ork will be conducted by a staff 
pected by the Chamber’s Dr. 
nerson P. Schmidt, who prepared 
s previous pamphlets on Com- 


‘The present situation, the Cham- 
ver held in its recent summary, is 


| “First, controlled labor unions 
r e important sources of finance for 
the Communist party.” Workers’ 
ds contributed for operation of 
union are in effect contributed 
Communist aims and Com- 


» “The second, and vital, reason 
ies in the strategic nature of the 
industries affected by Communist- 
led unions.” Here the danger is 
dual: not only may a plant be 
forced into a strike for Russia’s 
political purposes, but the Red 
union leaders are in a position to 
conduct espionage into defense 
‘secrets, on the basis of information 
‘turned over to them by workers. 

_ What is to be done? The Cham- 
ber’s final answer must await the 
result of its inquiry, but at least 
two courses are indicated: 

1. Amendment of the Taft-Hart- 
ley law so as to deny its benefits to 
Communist -dominated unions by 
tightening the definitions and pro- 
viding for enforcement procedure to 
test the validity of non-Communist 
oaths. 

2. Adoption of a collective bar- 
“gaining clause, arrived at by agree- 
ment between management and 
“non-Communist labor organizations, 
"permitting discharge of workers 
who are Communists or who engage 
‘in Communist activities. Unions 
“have sometimes defended discharged 
Communists, but most of them 
would probably agree that it would 
be to the advantage of both parties 
not to defend such cases. 

| A third possibility — likely to be 
viewed with misgivings by organized 
Jabor—is for an affected government 
“agency to order a company not to 
deal with a Communist-controlled 


“# ins 
mse 


union. There is precedence for this 
in one instance when the Atomic 
Energy Commission ordered a com- 
pany not to deal with such a bar- 
gaining agent. Labor leaders, how- 
ever, will be loath to trust the gOv- 
ernment with such authority for 
fear that at some future time it 
might be used against legitimate 
unions. Furthermore, strictly ad- 
ministrative action might involve 
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the acting agency in a dispute with 


thes INER Bw it 916 
NLRB directives. 

At any event, the Chamber’s in- 
terest in the subject promises to 
arouse business to the fact that loop- 
holes still exist which permit the 
Communists to work their influence 
in the nation’s defense plants, and 
this should promote efforts to cor- 
rect the situation. 


countermanded 


Get Rid of Useless Records 


(Continued from page 17) 


filmed records is the equivalent of 
225 square feet of regular files! 
Experience has proved that an 
efficient filing system must begin 
where records are created. People 
who originate material that may 
be filed should understand and uti- 
lize the accepted system for indicat- 
ing what is to be destroyed or pre- 
served. A letter or number desig- 
nating each document’s  classifica- 
tion should be placed in one stand- 
ard position — under the date or in 
the upper right-hand corner. A 
glance at this designation tells the 


file clerk what to do with the item. 
At regular periods, the files can be 
culled so that no useless material 
remains. 

This is the way that an increas- 
ing number of alert companies are 
operating their files. If a re-exami- 
nation of your filing system is long 
overdue, you may be overlooking a 
means of saving many dollars—not 
to mention the good dispositions 
of all those file clerks who really 
know the meaning of “filed and for- 
gotten.” 


SUNNY BROOK 


Sia 
Chest! 28 ths Name" 


COMPANY, 


4 


BRAND 


LOUISVILLE, KENTUCKY 


od 


electrons 


AT WORK 


FOR ALL INDUSTRY! 
IN 


POWER TUBES 
TRANSFORMERS 
TEST EQUIPMENT 
METERS 
RESISTORS 
Authorized RELAYS 
Distributor SWITCHES 
CONTROLS 


And Hundreds of Other 
Electronic Products — 


all in stock at W-J for 
immediate shipment 


ELECTRONIC SUPPLIES FOR 


ALL INDUSTRY 
Write for Catalog 


Penny- 


Win 


Pinchers: 


Here’s how a small army facturing costs — by the fraction « 


7 § i i c . he 
of General Electric “cost a cent per unit if necessary. The 
had returned from a month-lon 


“penny-pinching” clinic at tk 


sleuths” are paring pennies 


from manufacturing costs in company’s Schenectady, N. 
WALKER- 26 plant cities. headquarters where they sper 
eight hours a day learning how t 
AST month 60 young General pare costs through more efficien 
JIMIESON, INC. Electric Company engineers _ processing, the use of less ex 
returned to work in 26 G.E. plant pensive substitutes and _ close¢ 

311 S. Western Ave., Chicago 12, Ill. cities armed with facts and figures supplier relations. 
PUSS CRGOs 629325 for a mighty drive to cut manu- At the value analysis schoob 


Most Complete Heating Service in Chicago! 


THE IRON FIREMAN 


® Oil, Coal and Indus- 


© Full Time Staff 


: : So : ; trial Gas Burners Heating Engineers 
Over 25,000 square feet of sa es, service, engineering, and storage 
facilities in this modern brick construction’ building located at 110] © Factory-Trained © Complete Stock of 
West Adams St., Chicago. Heating Mechanics Replacement Parts 


There isn’t any heating or firing problem 
you may face ... that Iron Fireman 
can’t handle. Gas, oil or coal firing — 
from job estimate to final installation 
and maintenance — Iron Fireman serv- 
ice is complete. It will pay you to check 
now with Iron Fireman. Over 29 years ° 
practical experience in automatic heat- 
ing. Just phone or write today, there’s 
absolutely no obligation. 


FREE HEATING SURVEY ror prants, 


Large warehouse holders All service records, scheduling 
products, repair parts: saves and dispatching of mechanics OFFICE BUILDINGS, APARTMENTS, STORES 
customers time and money. are handled here. 


IRON FIREMAN MEG. CO, 1195. WEST ADAMS sT. + CHICAGO 7 


TELEPHONE — MOnroe 6-8000 


CEMBER, 1952 


C- 
which G.E. figures will save mil- 
lions of dollars, students gathered 
: each morning at 8:30 to begin 
_ breaking down hundreds of com- 
_ pany products to determine where 
costs could be shaved without af- 
-fecting quality. Between morning 
and afternoon work sessions they 

listened to top G.E. value analysts 
_ describe how savings have already 
_ been accomplished. 

Examples: The cost of an ap- 
_pliance timing switch was cut 
from 86 to 16 cents when G.E. 
_ stopped buying parts from various 

suppliers, and began purchasing 
a complete switch “kit” from one 
supplier. When a tin-plated spring 
steel clip was substituted for a 
bronze clip on a control unit, pro- 
duction costs dropped $3,500 a 
year. In the same item a wire 
spring costing $11,000 a year was 
replaced with another spring 
costing only $3,000 a year, and, 
when cost-cutting was concluded 
on the control unit, overall costs 
had been pared a full 25 per cent. 

G.E. student engineers also 
learned how the company had 
worked with suppliers to cut costs. 
G.E., which was using 50 million 
stainless steel pins at a cost of 
one-third of a cent each, found 
the supplier was inspecting every 
pin. When a sampling inspection 
was adopted, the cost dropped to 
one-fifth of a cent per pin with a 
savings to G.E. of $112,000 a year. 

G.FE. has found that top level 
value analysis works so well that 
its Schenectady clinic was aimed at 
putting a “penny-pinching” ex- 
pert in every purchasing office in 
the: company’s 38 departments. 
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CHICAGO’S ONLY 


CLARK 


authorized 


aa @ @ 


INDUSTRIAL TRUCK PARTS 
AND SERVICE STATION 


COMPLETE REBUILDING FACILITIES 
for All Makes of Industrial Trucks and 
Gasoline and Diesel Engines 


Trucks Leased for 


Long or Short Terms 


= 


Z 


Emergency Service and Periodic Lubrication 
in Your Plant 


2 Pick-up and Delivery Service 


rem LU dson 3-8410 
Lift Truck Service Company 


6.95192 S= (H-A LS T.E Dest 


B. F. GOODRICH 


TIRES AND TIRE SERVICE 
FOR EVERY PURPOSE 


PASSENGER © COMPLETE INVENTORIES 


TRUCK @ MOST MODERN PLANT 
INDUSTRIAL IN CENTRAL WEST 


PAYLOADER ROAD SERVICE 
LIFT TRUCK HIGHLY TRAINED MEN 


MATERIAL HANDLING TO SERVE YOU 
EQUIPMENT 70 YEARS IN CHICAGO 


Liberal Trade In Allowance on Your Tires in Proportion 
To Mileage and Wear 


Large Parking Lot in Rear of Building 


—HOURS — 
Daily Saturday 
7:30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 7:30 A.M. to 12 Noon 
850 Weshington Boulevard MOnroe 6-6400 


TN NT TCT 


a Ree ay eoe 


13 
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KEY MEN... 


in the 
Middle West 


Reviews of Middle-Western Companies 


>» 


How much are they worth by D. F. NICHOLSON 
to your company ? 


| HE BOOM in new plant con- 1932, introduced the Bese H Sing 
struction during World War II Pass Soil Stabilizer in 1945, and | 


What would it cost, dollar-wise, 
to replace the talents, judg- 


ment, and ability of the “key and in the postwar period carried now making a bid for a share 
men” in your organization — | sales of the Harnischfeger Corpora- the diesel engine business with 
should they be lost to your tion to a new peak of $62,090,551 new design of 2-cycle engines ran 
company through death? in 1951, against $42,234,961 in 1950 ing from one to six cylinders ar 
A Prudential “key man” plan | and only $5,736,639 in the recession 20 to 180 horsepower. 

protects your company against | year 1938. The soil stabilizer and the dies 
OSES Seeeeir aes igs / While a return to more normal engines have contributed only slighl 


plan part of YOUR business competitive conditions and a slack- ly to the company’s sales — less thai 


cali your Prudential Agency ening in effects of the SESS Pee eats eG in Ln Ae a 
today. ‘ort gram would be reflected in Harn- —_ put both have interesting poter 
ischfeger Corporation’s sales, there  tjalities. The soil stabilizer intre 
THE PRUDENTIAL Gites are reasons to expect that the com- duced a new method for producin 

INSURANCE COMPANY \ Jags pany will do relatively better than “hase courses” by processing nativ 


insurance program. For details, 


OF AMERICA pcs ams in earlier years of generally slow oils or aggregates with an admiy 
A mutual life insurance company business. ture to give a lasting base of un 
Sete nee np wie: Harnischfeger’s principal prod- form and predetermined strength 


ucts are used in materials handling The machine is used in the buile 
and in heavy construction and €& ing of secondary roads, airport run 
HOT TIN DIPPING cavation work. pace the principle ways, driveways, parking areas, sta 
of utilizing large scale spending by _ pilized sub-grades for primary roads 
BGpecializing in. quantity *produc- government to compensate for de- and other “base courses.” It is sold 


tion of industrial fabricated parts clines in general business activity primarily to highway department. 


: | 
in steel — copper — brass — Ho- now seems to have wide acceptance and to contractors, and is said to be 
tel — Restaurant — Dairy — Bak- 


: among persons of diverse shades of a aye Te Saag 
ery equipment. Sheets — bars — 8 I eS aren the only machine of its type than 
tubes — pipe — etc. political opinion, Harnischfeger “performs the eight basic requires 
Lead & special mixture coatings. Corporation can reasonably expect ments of soil stabilizing in a single 
Operating largest facilities in a stabilizing sales influence from pass, controlling all functions to 
the industry. public works projects during down- 


y at € provide uniform quality.” 
swings in the business cycle. . ee . 
8 ) The new line of diesel engines 


G DOERING & SON, Inc. z features lighter weight through the 
_ Product Lines er. : : > Sieme 

LAKE & LOOMIS STS. use of aluminum alloy castings; sim- 

MOnroe 6-0921 plicity of design with fewer parts 

and easier servicing; and a cylinder 


hischfesen Uinekbe ovaries Toren head and liner assembly replaceable 
schfeger / overhead cranes . 
SEeley 3-2765 8 Be ; as a unit. The engines are manufac- 
and hoists, and a wide variety of 


eae Nar Saal tured in a new plant opened at 
HAINES COMPANY custom built cranes, and by the Crystals avecniiee Oome 1951 
: . irystal Lak ; ; 3 
versatile excavators as well is also i t] 1 AS he aa 
3 : 1 ; 
CONTRACTORS becoming constantly more impor- Mapeeeae ita 


: d ‘ from the standpoir f8 h 
FOR tant to provide offsetting produc- x : pd ss: nt of sales, the 
: major products of the company are 


tion economies as wage rates rise. ; : i 
VENTILATION & AIR CONDITIONING 8 excavators, which, with repair parts, 


In addition to strengthening its 


DUST & FUME REMOVAL SYSTEMS position in the materials handling Scene approximately 50 per 
MATERIAL CONVEYING and excavation equipment fields by cent of 1951 gross sales; overhead 


improvements in products during traveling cranes and hoists, 28 per 
SHEET METAL FABRICATORS the last few years, Harnischfeger ent; welding products, 13 per cent, 


The use of materials handling 
equipment, represented in the Har- 


WELDING tas diversified. The company  en- and prefabricated houses, seven per 
tered the prefabricated housing field cent. 
1931 W. LAKE ST. » CHICAGO 12 in 1934, acquired an established Harnischfeger, which was organ- 


line of arc welding equipment in ized in 1884 as Pawling and Har- 


is was in 1887, and the company 
till the largest builder of over- 
d cranes in the United States, 
oducing about one-third of the 
industry total. 
| The custom built crane line, sold 
under the company’s familiar P & 
i trade mark, range in capacity up 
350 tons and include cranes for 


and machine shops; warehouse 
cranes, bucket cranes, gantry cranes, 
job cranes and wall cranes. A more 
standard line for intermittent duty 
up to 15 tons lifting capacity is 
labeled “Trav-Lift.” 

' The manufacture of excavators 
was begun by Harnischfeger in 1912 
and in 1916 the manufacture of 
a shovels was started. In this 
field the company has made many 
contributions. It was the first to 
employ gasoline and diesel engines 
for power on excavators, the first 
to use alloy steels and crawler type 
tractors for such equipment, the 
first to produce all-welded steel ex- 
cavators for greater strength, and 
the first to use low pressure hy- 
draulic controls. 

In July, 1952, the company in- 
troduced the ‘“Miti-Mite,’ a low 
priced truck model machine that 
fan be used as a shovel, crane, 
clamshell, trench hoe and dragline. 
Recently Harnischfeger introduced 
the Model 555 truck crane mounted 
on a specially built truck chassis 
and with a lifting capacity of 35 
tons. Another new product ready 
for introduction is the Model 1855 
shovel with a dipper capacity of 
seven to ten cubic yards. 


Are Welding Line 


_A full line of arc welding equip- 
ment is produced by the company, 
ncluding both AC and DC welding 
machines and DC rectifier units, 
slectrodes, welding positioners, and 
velding production control systems. 
As a result of research and develop- 
nent, including close collaboration 
vith users of welding equipment 
ind steel mill metallurgists, the 
company has made important con- 
ributions to arc welding, one be- 
ng a line of low hydrogen elec- 
rodes widely used in joining steels 
lificult to weld. 

During World War Il the com- 


any continued to manufacture all | 


iar 


of its regular products with the ex- 
ception of prefabricated houses. 
Production of houses was halted for 
two years and the facilities of the 
division were used to produce over- 
head cranes. The prefabricated 
houses are manufactured in a spe- 
cially designed plant in Port Wash- 
ington, Wis. 

In addition to the Port Washing- 
ton and Crystal Lake plants, Har- 
nischfeger operates three plants in 
Milwaukee, Wis., two at Escanaba, 
Mich., and one each in Teterboro, 
N. J., and Los Angeles, Calif. All 
the plants are owned in fee except 
the Los Angeles plant and the 
welder plant in Escanaba, which is 
leased with an option to purchase. 
The main plant in Milwaukee con- 
sists of 41 buildings with a total 
floor area of about 674,000 square 
feet. 

Foreign markets have long been 
important for Harnischfeger, and 
the company’s products are now 
sold abroad by 184 dealers in 64 
countries. Export sales, nearly all 
made against payments in United 
States dollars, represented approxi- 
mately 14 per cent of gross sales in 
1951 and have averaged 20 per cent 
for the jast six and one-half years. 

Early last month the company 
sold publicly 150,000 shares of its 
$10 par value common stock to 
raise additional funds needed to 
carry larger inventories and receiv- 
ables. From the proceeds of $3,000,- 
000 the company used $1,000,000 in 
part payment of outstanding bank 
joans. 

Giving effect to this new financ- 
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ing, capitalization of the company 
now consists of $4,505,000 of long 
term debt maturing serially to Sep- 
tember 1, 1965; 15,025 shares of 5 
per cent cumulative preferred stock, 
$100 par value, and 720,438 shares 
of $10 par value common. stock. 
The long term indebtedness is pay- 
able to the Metropolitan Life In- 
surance Company. Harnischfeger 
Investment Company, owned by de- 
scendants of Henry Harnischfeger 
a co-founder of the Harnischfeger 
Corporation, held 95.9 per cent of 
the preferred stock and 71 per cent 
of the common stock outstanding 
before the recent financing. The 
common stock is listed on the Mid- 
west Stock Exchange. 

In —June; 1952, the ~authorived 
common stock was increased from 
500,000 shares to 1,000,000 shares, 
and a 100 per cent stock dividend 
was declared payable July 25, 1952. 

Earnings of Harnischfeger Corpo- 
ration for the year 1951 amounted 
to $3,010,610, equal to $5.15 a 
share on the 570,438 shares of com- 
mon stock outstanding after the 
payment of the 100 per cent stock 
dividend but before the sale of 
150,000 additional shares. ‘This 
compared with net of $1,966,667, or 
$3.32 a share on a like number of 
shares, earned in 1950. 

In the six months ended June 30, 
1952, net sales totaled $36,986,710 
and net earnings amounted to $1,- 
763,291, or $3.03 a share on 570,438 
common shares after allowing for 
preferred dividend requirements. 

Earnings for July and August 
decreased materially from the aver- 


INDUSTRIAL PROPERTIES 
SOLD AND FINANCED 


We have several choice locations immediately 
available, both Vacant and Improved. We can 
also finance construction or handle refinancing 
by long-term mortgage or Sale-Lease Plan. 


Ten Offices Throughout Chicagoland 


Ty 
BAIRD. 


E able shed in 4855 


215 No. Dearborn St. 


Offering Complete Real Estate Service 


& WARNER 


CEntral 6-1855 
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age for the first six months; 
1952, reflecting vacations of |} 
duction employes and the effects 


. the steel strike, the company 

A ii of es  f Xp qd fi S$ | 0 i ported in the prospectus cover 
its stock offering. Operations c 

ing the next several months n 


N continue to be adversely affected: 
the steel strike. 


Following is a comparison 
net sales, net earnings, and ea: 


ings per share of common, for 


MANUFACTURING DISTRICT years 1946 to 1951 inclusive 
Net *Per Sb 
Net Sales Earnings Comn 
1951 $62,090,551 $3,010,610 $5.1. 
1950 42,234,961 1,966,667 3.3. 
1949 35,070,795 1,929,986 3.233 
1948 43,995,477 3,469,568 5.9 
1947 38,884,434 3,073,610 5.24 
1946 28,731,271 1,690,666 2.8 
*Based on 570,438 common shares, 

after preferred dividends. 


Profits before ° income™ tay 
amounted to $9,840,610 in 19! 
against $3,666,667 the year befc 
and $5,871,568 in 1948. 


Conservative Dividends 


Dividend payments on the co: 
mon stock have been conservati 
during the years of high earnin; 
Adjusted to reflect the stock ov 
standing after the 100 per cent dii 


Central Steel & Wire Company have just added 156,000 
faeces feet of additional ground adjoining their precens dend in stock paid last July 25, cai 
holding on Whipple Street. They plan to erect an addition are . 

2 f re distributions on the commo 
to their present plant so designed to enlarge the existing ‘i a ‘n 195" 
crane-bays without purchasing additional equipment. SOURCE Ey it Ve cents im : 3 
cents in 1950; 921% cents in 194 
You too, can benefit by availing yourself of the advantages 621% cents in 1948; 50 cents in 194 
afforded by locating in the Kenwood Manufacturing District. and 30 cents in 1946. Payments 
1952, on the basis of the adjuste 
stock, have consisted of 25 cents ; 
share on April 1 and July 1, am 


KENWOOD is large enough to allow ample room for plant 
expansion and parking facilities. 


KENWOOD is efficiently served by two belt railroads. 40 cents on October 1. A dividem 
of 40 cents a share has been d: 

KENWOOD is close to densely populated neighborhoods — clared payable January 1, 1953. 

a ready supply of labor. Payments on the common wer 
rae . C ; A 

KENWOOD is bounded by the 47th St. SIst St. and Soca aig: RoR aeu ee 

Kedzie Avenue car lines. ‘’L’’ and bus lines from. all parts re e EQ : Pens ae 

of Chicago serve it via transfer. $12.50 a share on the preferre 


stock were cleared in 1940. 
Harnischfeger Corporation’s ba: 
ance sheet as of June 30, 195! 
showed current assets of $34,833 
If you are considering a new plant location, be sure to investigate this 548, including $8,855,074 of cas 
industrial district. Write or call for particulars. and U. S. government securitie: 
Current liabilities totaled $16,125 
918. Plants and lands were carrie 


J. H. VAN VLISSINGEN & CO. | 2st? ouhge 


RAndolph 6-4042 The book value of the commo: 


KENWOOD is fairly and properly priced. Generous terms 
for financing developments are available. 


stock was more than $4] shar 
120 South La Salle St. Chicago 3, Illinois for 570,438 common ae as O 
PHIPPS INDUSTRIAL LAND TRUST — Owners June 30, 1952, and the net curren 


assets, after deducting the long terr 
debt and the preferred stock, wer 
equivalent to $22.57 a share. 


Industrial 
Developments 


e+ - in the Chicago Area 


PNVESTMENTS in industrial 
L means in the Chicago area totaled 
$15,475,000 in November compared 

ith $90,945,000 in November, 1951. 
eT investments for the first eleven 
months of this year were $193,229,- 
000 compared with $381,078,000 in 
the same period in 1951. These 
figures include expenditur es for the 
construction of new industrial 
plants, expansion of existing build- 
ings, and the acquisition of land or 
buildings for industrial purposes. 


® United States Steel Company 
will construct two new coke oven 
batteries, each containing 77 Wil- 
putte ovens, at its Gary Works. 


® Ford Motor Company, Aircratt 
Engine Division, is expanding its 
plant at 7401 S. Cicero avenue for 
the testing of jet aircraft engines. 


® Kropp Forge Company has es- 
tablished a new unit for the finish- 
ing and fabricating of forgings 
duced by the principal division 
of the company. The new unit, 
which is located at 4701 W. 16th 
street, Cicero, will be known as 
Kropp Engineered Products. 


* Stronghold Screw Products, 
Inc., has purchased a one and three- 
story industrial building at 1801-15 
W. Winnemac avenue containing 
approximately 65,000 square feet of 
space. Nicholson, Porter and List, 
broker. 


» Revere Camera Company has 
purchased the eight-story building 
on the southwest corner of Prairie 
Avenue and Cullerton street. Wil- 
liam Kaplan, broker. 


» Ceco Steel Products Company, 
Cicero, will construct a 50,000 
square foot plant on a site it pur- 
shased earlier this year at the 


corner of 25th avenue and Roosevelt 
road, Broadview. Ceco Steel Prod- 
ucts manufactures light structural 
metal products. 


¢ Elkay Manufacturing Company, 
1874 S. 54th avenue, Cicero, is con- 
structing a 40,000 square foot build- 
ing at 60th street and 73rd avenue, 
Summit. The company manufac- 
tures laboratory and hospital plumb- 
ing fixtures. Abell-Howe Company, 
general contractor. 


e Malanco, Inc., 14410 S. Western 
avenue, Blue Island, is erecting a 
plant containing 27,000 square feet 
of floor space at 2200 W. 38th 
street, Blue Island. The company 
manufactures die-cutting fibreboard 
and fibreglass. 


¢ Grifffin Wheel Company, 445 
N. . Sacramento boulevard, has 
started construction of an addition 
to its plant. The company produces 
railroad wheels. 


e Louis Milani Foods, Inc., 4621 
W. 40th street, in the Central Man- 
ufacturing District, is constructing 
an addition to its plant which will 
contain 20,000 square feet of floor 
area. 


° Vanadium Alloy Steel Com- 
pany, 1440 W. Randolph street, is 
building a warehouse and _ office 
building at 6632 W. Diversey ave- 
nue which will contain 
mately 25,000 square feet of floor 
J. Emil Anderson and Son, 
general contractor. 


area. 
Inc., 


e Electro-Seal Corporation, Des | 


Plaines, is constructing a two-story 


addition to its plant. 


e Rapid Roller Company, 26th 
and Federal streets, is constructing 
an addition to its plant. The new 


approxi- | 
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HARRINGTON 


Since 1907 


Industrial Real Estate 


e Rentals 


© Manegcment 


© Sales e Appraisals 


22 WEST MONROE ST. 
Financial 6-1322 


CHICAGO 3 


INDUSTRIAL FLOORS 


Asphalt Mastic Floors 
Acid Proof Mastic Floors 


Industrial Composition 
Floors 


FULTON ASPHALT 


COMPAN Y 
165 W. WACKER DRIVE 
CHICAGO 1 
RAndolph 6-1760 


“Serving the Industrial Field 
Since 1870” 


BATTEY & CHILDS 
ENGINEERS - ARCHITECTS 


Complete Service for Industry 
231 So. LaSalle St., Chicago 4, Illinois 


A-Z LETTER SERVICE 


ESTABLISHED 1918 
Mimeographing »*% Multigraphing 
Planographing »* Multilith 
Addressing * Mailing 
Direct Mail Campaigns 


139 N. CLARK DEarborn 2-1891 
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¢ ORGANIZATIONAL PLANNING 9 
Executive and Sales Personnel 
| Counseling and Testing 


Leroy N. Vernon, Ph.D. 
4 Industrial Psychologist 
ra 


THE PERSONNEL LABORATORY 
HEAT TREATING 


La Salle-Wacker Bldg. @ Chicago §} 
a Salle r a 
FRED SNOW STEEL TREATING CO. 


1954 W. Kinzie St. 


Tel. SEeley 3-2662 


| Chicago, 22 
For Factories, 


UNIFORMED GUARDS warehouses te 


Licensed aad Bonded Under State of Ill. Established i919 


CARS EQUIPPED WITH TWO WAY RADIO 


KEDZIE PROTECTIVE PATROL 
301 No. Kedzie Ave. CHICAGO 12 
| Phone Doy and Night—KEdzie 3-5250 
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construction will involve a top ad- 
dition to the present plant and a 
two-story and basement addition on 
aSalleastnect. 


e Hammond Instrument Com - 
pany, 9915 N. Western avenue, 1S 
constructing an addition to its plant 
contain 10,000 square 


which will 


feet of floor area. Campbell-Lowrie- 
Lautermilch, general contractor. 


e White Mill, Inc., manufacturer 
of ice cream, has purchased the 
property at the northwest corner of 
95th street and Trumbull avenue. 
The company is now located in 
Evergreen Park. 


The Importance of Ourselves 


(Continued from page 20) 


represented as pre-ordained. Such, 
for example, is the Marxist belief 
in dialectical materialism which 
holds that all human history is 
determined by the changes in 
modes of production of goods re- 
sulting from the inevitable struggle 
between economic classes. Stalin 
may find comfort in his belief that 
western society will inevitably col- 
lapse because of internal conflicts; 
but we can find a more mature 
confidence in our conviction that 
he is betting on the power of forces 
no more real or potent than those 
of the fairies at the bottom of our 
garden. 


Regulated Society 


The belief that history is domi- 
nated by the economic structure of 
our society is by no means confined 
to the disciples of Karl Marx. Many 
who were convinced by the argu- 
ments of Adam Smith tried to con- 
vert his principles into a mechan- 
ical system in which an automatic, 
self regulating society would run 
according to economic laws that no 
legislature could effectively repeal. 
More recently the disciples of John 
Maynard Keynes have assumed that 
by controlling a few of the aspects 
of economic activity we can bring 
about reactions which will control 
all other major aspects of that 
activity. 

The individualist naturally looks 
at all these dogmas with a healthy 
and robust skepticism. The num- 
bers of mankind, the diversity in 
men, the multiplicity and _ fickleness 
of human desires, the constantly in- 
creasing stockpile of human pos- 
sessions, and the subtle influences 
which affect our senses of value, all 
lead the individualist to a convic- 
tion that there are no absolutes, no 
certainties, no completely automatic 
processes in society. 


An important corollary of the in- 
dividualist thesis is that the eco- 
nomic future is never completely 
predictable. The individualist who 
believes that individuals have free- 
dom of choice believes that the con- 
duct of every one is in some part 
unpredictable. The individualist 
believes that society is composed of 
too many individuals, who exhibit 
too many vagaries in their behavior, 
ever to permit the assembly of data 
sufhcient to permit more than 
speculative predictions about what 
the future holds. 

What are the practical implica- 
tions which these general observa- 
tions hold for each of us in decid- 
ing what we as individuals shall 
do in our business life? 

The first application is that the 
economic future of an occupation 
is rarely if ever completely pre- 
dictable. The only certainty is the 
certainty of change. Each of us 
must of course plan what we intend 
to do, what career we shall follow, 
and every plan for the future 
necessarily involves a guess as to 
what the future will hold. The 
guess need not be wholly right to 
make the plan a success, But failure 
follows when we refuse to recognize 
that our guess was wrong. 

The second application of our 
thesis is that the most futile inquiry 
which a prospective employe may 
make of a prospective employer is 
to ask what the long term future 
of ‘the job will be. In the first place, 
the answer will be at most a guess, 
because it must be based upon a 
prediction of the general future 
of the business as well as of the 
applicant’s behavior. In the second 
place, a true answer will depend in 
part upon the philosophy and the 
psychology of the employer him- 
self. Being in large part uncon- 
scious, this is nearly impossible to 
discover. Furthermore, it is subject 
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to change, as the individual 
ployer himself changes with 
passage of time, or as the person 
of the management changes. 

The third suggestion to be dra 
from our thesis is that, in select 
our business associates the qua% 
above all others which we sho 
prize is the quality of adaptabi) 
to change. This quality is to | 
found only in part in ‘the nature 
the business undertaking itself; 
quality must primarily be posses 
by those who are in charge of 
business. 

The fourth point is that the 
dividualist never allows himself f 
indulge in hero-worship. The t 
dency of too many of us is to thi 
we have found the leader who } 
all the answers and follow h 
blindly. That saves us from ai 
further effort of thinking for o 
selves. Too~ often we look at a 
own public figures — our Presiden 
our generals, our state and nation 
officials — with an awestruck e 
forgetting that our system of gq 
ernment reflects the conviction 
its founders that no man can 
trusted with too much power, an 
that no man can resist power’s cc 
rupting influence. 


ir 


Independent Judgment 


I do not need to belabor th 
parallels between the manageme: 
of the nation and the manageme: 
of a business; nor need I stress tk 
differences. The point always to I 
remembered is that the indivi 
ualist must never surrender h 
power or ability to form an ind 
pendent judgment on problems 
policies, even though he must, s 
long as he remains with his en 
ployer, loyally and sincerely cari 
out the policies which are final 
and officially set by the manag 
ment. 

So far, we have considered th 
individualist’s approach to his en 
ployment. What about the conver: 
side of the employment. relatior 


What has our thesis to sugges 
when applied to this aspect ¢ 
business life? 

Obviously, the individualist 


skepticism about the predictabilit 
of the economic future applies t 
the predictions which managemer 
must make. We must be wary « 
assuming that what has happene 
to a business or to an economy i 


a 
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past is bound to recur in the 
re in an identical or similar 
ern. Every budget, every sales 
an, implies a guess about the fu- 
ue. But the individualist remains 
keptical of all prophecy and ready 
9 change his course when the wind 
ifts. 

But the individualist’s philosophy 
las a much more direct bearing 
ipon the day-to-day problems of 
he executive or supervisor. The 
ndividualist must, it seems to me, 
9k upon those associated with 
a either as individualists them- 
elves, or as potential converts to 
hat point of view. In fact, he is apt 
0 be disappointed in the man who 
lisproves this assumption. This is 
he consideration which he keeps 


ippermost in his dealings with 
others. 

x“ 

.- Criticism Healthy 


The first application of this point 
xf view is an obvious one. The in- 
dividualist will respect and encour- 
wwe the independent thinking of 
his subordinates, even to the ex- 
pression of dissenting views. He will 
mot let them fear that the expres- 
jion of an adverse point of view 
will be regarded as evidence of un- 
sound thinking. The individualist 
knows that disagreements and 
criticisms will occur, and that their 
free expression is far more healthy 
to the business than supression. 

The second application lies in 
the realization that an individualist 
will respond more actively to the 
stimulus of the carrot than of the 
stick. We have all observed men 
who, as soon as they are promoted 
fo positions of authority over 
others, speak abusively and dicta- 
torially to their subordinates. To 
some, this is the way to show their 
strength, their dominance, and their 
superior judgment; and it is ration- 
alized as the only way to keep the 
subordinate in the paths of dis- 
cipline. But if the employe who 
receives the abuse is an individual- 
ist, if he is not one who derives 
satisfaction from the very act of 
humble submission, the futility of 
such conduct is self-evident. 
But if the use of the stick has its 
limitations, the supply of carrots 
has been badly curtailed in recent 
years by the tax collector. 

Both for the employer and the 
employe, the problem of rewards 


is exceedingly troublesome. To 
some, future security means most; 
for others, the possibility of a fu- 
ture share in the success of the 
business has more appeal. To the 
individualist, the reward which 
most directly relates to his own 
achievements is the one which will 
satisfy him most. 

A third application concerns the 
age-old problem of delegation of 
authority. This problem lies at the 
heart of the great idea which has 
made modern business organization 
possible —the idea of agency, of 
acting through others. Without it, 
we could hardly have any private 
business larger than the individual 
peddler or craftsman. 

Obviously the growth of business 
organizations requires the making 
of more and more judgments and 
decisions by others than the owner 
or the general manager of the busi- 
ness. The art of delegation is the 
art of fixing general but well-de- 
fined and well-understood policies, 
and entrusting the full power of 
decision within the limits fixed by 
the policies to those on the firing 
line. No business can be run on the 
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assumption that all contingencies 


_can be anticipated and the answers 


set forth in a book. 
Too Many Rules 


The individualist will carry this 
point further and argue that too 
many rules and too many specific 
instructions will not let him learn 
from experience or win the satis- 
faction of seeing his own decisions 
work out successfully. He will in- 
sist that his best contributions will 
come when he is given ‘the greatest 
responsibility consistent with the 
policies and objectives of his em- 
ployer. He will believe that if he 
is never permitted to make mis- 
takes he will never learn ‘to decide 
wisely. 

The individualist who argues 
this way when he is a subordinate 
will, if he is wise, retain the same 
point of view when management 
responsibility is conferred upon 
him. 

But I have selected the points I 
have made to illustrate and em- 
phasize a point of view which I 
think we are in some danger of 


GOOD TOOLS propbuce 
GOOD WORK 


NATIONAL TWIST DRILLS 
WINTER BROS. TAPS 


Distributors of 


DELTA FILES 


BARNES HACK SAWS 
BROWN & SHARPE TOOLS 


STARRETT TOOLS 


WILLIAMS WRENCHES 
BLACK & DECKER TOOLS 
CHISHOLM MOORE HOISTS 
HOLO-KROME SCREWS 
NORTON GRINDING WHEELS 
CERRO dePASCO PRODUCTS 


MORGAN VISES 


NICHOLSON FILES 


Every Need for Every Shop 


STERLING PRODUCTS CO., INC. 


Machinist’s Tools and Supplies 


Moline 


1524 Third Ave. ® 


Moline 1024 


Chicago 6, Illinois 
121 N. Jefferson St. 
STate 2-1126 


A() 


losing in these 
the peoples on 


troubled days. As 
the earth become 


more and more numerous, and as 


our own country becomes more and 
more heavily populated, the in- 
dividual may appear to be less and 
less important. Talk about groups 
and group interests replaces talk 
about individuals and their inter- 
ests. 

The consequent loss of a sense of 
the importance of the individual 
affects our conduct in all our 
activities, social and_ political as 
well as business. 


We should not forget that the 
problems which we recognize when 
we criticize government are also 
present in our business life. We 
cannot sincerely defend the rights 
of private citizens against a too 
powerful government when we 
overlook the importance of the in- 
dividual in our business relations. 

The true individualist never so 
completely identifies himself with 
a particular group as to accept the 
leader of the group, or its spokes- 
man, or its detailed policies, with 
blind and uncritical acquiescence. 


HOT 


answers to 


COLD 


problems’ < 


Any electrical heating problem that 
leaves you cold can be solved—profita- 
bly—with the right heater from Efengee. 
You'll find our stocks the most complete 
in the Chicago area, and our services 
helpful to you. 


These and many more to choose from 


Berko +* Chromalox + Electresteem 
Electromode + Fresh’nd-Aire + General 
Electric » Handyhot + Liberty * Markel 
Mimar + Thermador * Titan « Tropic-Aire 


-—CALL— 
SEeley 8-3500 Ontario 2-1194 


in Chicago in Waukegan 


Waukegan Branch: INTERSTATE Electric Supply Co. 
1020 Greenwood Avenue, Waukegan, Illinois 


EFENGEE 


ELECTRICAL SUPPLY 
COMPANY, Inc. 


949 West Chicago Avenue 
Chicago 22, Illinois 


33 Years Serving Midwestern 
Electrical Needs 
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The wisdom of a _ group is} 
greater than the wisdom of the 
dividuals of which it is comp: 
in fact, it is usually less bece 
of the need of finding the lov 
common denominator for ag 
ment. A group in which there 
free exchange of views and a | 
responding stimulus to independ 
thought will in the long run 

more wisely than a group wh 
follows blindly a single leader. T 
more successful a Hitler beco 
the further he is removed from 
criticism which alone can keep fF 
from disastrous mistakes. The 

dividualist tradition has been 

real source of this nation’s extra: 
dinary achievements. 


Here, There and Everywher 


(Continued from page 8) 


ness,” has more than a little cc 
firming evidence of vast grows 
Next year, according to spokesm: 
at last month’s Popcorn Industr 
Convention in Chicago, the po 
corn purveyors have set a sales gc 
of no less than half a billion doll. 
alenetallameh accomplished, it ws 
represent a rise of about $100,00 
over this year’s anticipated sales 

$400,000. And that’s a lot of por 
corn in anybody’s theater aisles! 


¢ Far Away Places? — Travel 
the public’s chief interest toda: 
according to a survey of motic 
picture program preferences of tel! 
vision stations throughout the n. 
tion, recently completed by the Ih 
stitute of Visual Training of Ne 
York, distributors of business film 
The study, based on replies froi 
69 TV stations, revealed that doct 
mentary films are second choic 
music is third, modern living fourt 
and films concerning industry an 
industrial processes fifth. 


Miss Clare Powers has asked u 
to tell our readers that she feel 
that our editing of the article, “S 
You Want to Be an ‘Angel’! (Con 
MERCE - November), which carrie 
her by-line, places the theatrics 
industry in an unfavorable ligh 
She. therefore wishes to be absolve 
of any responsibility. We gladl 
grant that absolution and take ful 
responsibility for editing the articl 
as published. The Editors. 
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Transportation 
and Traffic 


PHE Supreme Court has ruled 

that objections to the qualifi- 
‘ations of an examiner under Sec- 
ion 11 of the Administrative Pro- 
sedure Act must be raised at the 
hearing before the administrative 
gency. The decision results from 
i proceeding in which an_ Inter- 
state Commerce Commission ex- 
aminer recommended an extension 
of an existing motor carrier route. 
The examiner’s report was later 
approved by the commission. The 
commission’s action was appealed 
to a federal court, where, for the 
first time, the question of the ex- 
aminer’s qualifications under Sec- 
tion 11 was raised. On the basis 
of the fact that the examiner’s ap- 
pointment had not been in accord- 
ance with Section 11 of the act, the 
court invalidated the order of the 


commission. In overruling the lower 
court decision the Supreme Court 
held: “The question not being fore- 
closed by precedent we hold that 
the~ defect--in “the examiner's /ap- 
pointment was an irregularity which 
would, invalidate a resulting order 
if the Commission had overruled an 
appropriate objection made during 
the hearings. But it is not one 
which deprives the commission of 
power of jurisdiction, so that even 
in the absence of timely objection 
its order should be set aside as a 
nullity.” Justices Frankfurter and 
Douglas dissented. 


e Hearing on $1.50 Motor Sur- 
charge Postponed: The Interstate 
Commerce Commission has post- 
poned the hearing in IL & S. M- 
4462, Expiration Date Cancellation 


4| 


—Central States, and related pro- 
ceedings, from December 8, 1952 to 
January =20, 1953.) «Lhemcases acne 
brace the $1.50 surcharge on motor 
carrier shipments under 5,000 
pounds in Central territory. The 
hearing will be held in the U.S. 
Customs House, Chicago, Illinois, 
before Commission Examiner ‘To- 
bias Naftalin. 


© Oral Argument in Rail Pick-Up 
and Delivery Case Set: Oral argu- 
ment in I. & S. 6013, Pick-Up. and 
Delivery Charges in Official Terri- 
tory, will be held December 11 in 
Washington, D. C., before Division 
2 of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. The case involves sus- 
pended _ tariffs published — by the 
eastern railroads cancelling all free 
pick-up and delivery services in 
Official territory. In leu thereof the 
carriers proposed the establishment 
of specific charges ranging from 10 
cents to 35 cents per 100 pounds for 
all pick-up and delivery performed 
by them in Official territory. The 
Chicago Association of Commerce 
and Industry vigorously opposed 
the proposal pointing out, among 
other things, that it would result 


between 


Chicago and Kansas City 


Miles Shorter ! 
Hours Faster! 


Burlington 


Route 


High-Speed Freight Route 


OLD ROUTE 


CHICAGO 


7} NEW KANSAS CITY SHORT-CUT 


KANSAS CITY 


Burlington’s 
service that’s second to none: 


e Between Chicago and Kansas City, 
dependable freight trains will provide 


CHICAGO, BURLINGTON & QUINCY RAILROAD 


E. L. SIMMONS, General Agent ® L. R. SCHRAMM, General Freight Agent 
105 West Adams Sireet, Chicago 3 ° WAbash 2-2345 
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in discriminatory charges on ship- 
ments from and to the Chicago 


area. 


e Carriers Amend Motor Rate In- 


crease to East: The General Com- 


mittee of Eastern Central Motor 
Carriers Association voted to re- 
scind its previous rate increase 


recommendation and in lieu thereot 
request the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to vacate the suspen- 
sion order in I. & S. M-4459 and 
permit a general six per cent in- 
crease in class and commodity rates 


between Central territory and the 
eastern seaboard. The additional 
10 cents per cwt. arbitrary on ship- 
ments under 2,000 pounds, which 
the commission suspended in Sep- 
tember together with a six per 
cent general rate advance, would 
be omitted under this latest action 
by the rate committee. In October 
the committee voted to seek au- 
thority to withdraw the increases 
under suspension in I. & S. M-4459 
and then adjust class rates to the 
present rail basis subject to specified 


minimums. This previous recom- 


EARNINGS 
PAID TO SAVERS 
WITHOUT 
INTERRUPTION 
SINCE 1889. 


SAVE 
WITH 
ST. PAUL 


ALL SAVINGS 
ACCOUNTS 
INSURED BY 

THE FEDERAL 

SAVINGS & LOAN 
INSURANCE 
CORPORATION 
UP TO $10,000. 


Money deposited on savings accounts before 
the 10th of the month earn as of the Ist. 


ST. PAUL Zederal SAVINGS 


& LOAN ASSOCIATON OF CHICAGO 


RESOURCES OVER $19,000,000 


2116 West Cermak Road 
Chicago 8, Illinois 
Virginia 7-6530 


Chartered and Supervised by the United States Government 


SHEETS - STEEL - PLATES 


Hot Rolled ¢ 
STRIP e 


BARS 


Pickled e 


Cold Rolled 
e BAND STEEL 


SHEARED TO SIZE 


We have PICKLING and Oiling facilities 


BRIGGS & TURIVAS, INC. 


Blue Island Telephone—Blue Island 2700 


139th and S. Western Ave. 


Blue Island, II. 


CHICAGO Telephone—COmmodore 4-1420 


_ Superior Court Judge Rudolph 


has been extended until Decemb 
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mendation has now been rescini 
in favor of a six per cent gen’ 
rate increase. 


e Examiner Recommends | 
missal of Central Motor Rate P} 
Interstate Commerce Commissioc 
Examiner Claude A. Rice in 
proposed report in Section 
(Reed - Bulwinkle) Application ] 
33 of Central States Motor Frei: 
Bureau, finds the application to) 
prohibited by Section 5a of the 
terstate Commerce Act and recc 
mends that it be dismissed. 
ceptions to the report must be fii 
with the commission on or bef 
November 28, 1952. 


e Injunction Against New Illin 
License Plates Extended: The te 
porary injunction order issued 


Desort restraining the State of I 
nois from demanding that mop 
truck operators obtain a new set 
1952 license plates for their vehicl 


9. Judge Desort, on November 
permitted the entry of a motid 
tendered by the Attorney Gener: 
of the State of Illinois to dism, 
the proceedings and gave the sta‘ 
10 days in which to file its brief 


| support of the dismissal motion. . 


(Continued from page 19) 
nalism, politics, real estate, stoc 
trading, and circus managemen 
One timely new game, “Politics. 


deals with the election of the pres 
dent. 


Trains and train accessories ar 
more realistic than ever. Amon 
the new accessories designed t 
amuse boys and dad alike is 
barrel loader, consisting of a tre 
less little man who knocks barre! 
onto a moving belt which in tur 
delivers them to a freight car. 4 
new switch tower houses a littl 
man who pops out when a trai 
goes by and another who come 
down the stairs waving a flag fo 
motorists to stop. A new freigh 
station has a man who rides aroun 
the station on a baggage cart, an 
a new crane car is available to clea 
wrecks from the track. There i 
also a suburban station with tin 


— 
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NOW IT’S “SPRINGMAID” DECALS! 


lr 


| The “Springmaid Girls”, popularized the nation over 
qa by Colonel Elliott Springs, the textile maker who loves 
to write his own ads — to the mixed shock and amusement 
of the advertising fraternity, have finally turned up in 
a series of full color decals, produced by The Meyercord 
Company of Chicago. “The sextet of luscious beauties,” 
says the promotional literature, “are durable, washable 
and easy-to-apply.”. The cost: 25 cents for a set of six. 
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Instead of looking 


jwith astradomes. far and wide, 


| Among unique toy creations on 
e market are: A stuffed dog 


jhind a zipper, an infant rattle that 
lights up electrically, a fire truck 
that really pumps water, an elec- 
tronic lie detector for junior “pri- 
vate eyes,” an automatic knitting 
machine, a 70-piece paint-your-own 
model village, and a doll’s crib that 
plays lullabies. Then there’s a new 
“educational construction” set, called 
“Bild-A-Brik,” which contains some 
'600 miniature bricks, mortar, win- 
idows, doors, shingles, brush, paint- 
ing colors, flooring and wallpaper, 
with which a youngster can con- 
struct a whole village of houses, 
barns, garages, and stores. 

The toy industry has one recom- 
mendation for parents this year: 
shop early! Limitations on steel 
have restricted the production of 
some toys. Furthermore, the bumper 
child population appears certain to 
make competition for toys greater 
than ever. However, with such a 
variety of new toys on the market 
- and at ‘lower prices — parents, | 
aunts, uncles and the vast army of 
adult toy givers have an opportun- 
ity this year to buy good toys which 


Business buyers 
use this guide! 


The Know-It-Owl says: 


RED BOOK 
with YELLOW PAGES 


acturers and wholesalers 


not only provide fun but which e For manufac = quantities. 
are also highly practical and edu- when you buy ae industrial equip- 
> oe i and i ; 
ao i i dees services of all kinds. 
ment, 
« Chicago's Classified Telephon hee 


Parents who want scientific help in The RED BOOK | ES of your local 


selecting toys can obtain the Toy 
Guidance Council’s 64-page yearbook 
of 250 selected toys by mailing 10 

cents in stamps to the council at 1124 
Broadway, New York 10, N. Y. 


the YELLOW PAG 
telephone directory. 
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TIN PLATE 


TERNE PLATE 
BLACK PLATE 


Sheet 
Strips 
Circles 
Scrap 


| _NEvada 8-4100 | 


LOU STEEL PRODUCTS 


COMPANY 
923 S. KOSTNER AVE., CHICAGO 24, ILL. 


MILLING 
CUTTERS 


Special Metal 
Cutting Tools 


MIDWESTERN 


Tool Company 
3932 Diversey Ave. 
CHICAGO 47 


Phone AVenue 3-2500 


METAL NAME PLATES 


Government Specifications 
Standard Finishes 


RELIABLE SERVICE 


CHICAGO NAME PLATE CO. 
Chicago 26, Ill. AMbassador 2-5264 


CODE DATING 


Automatic, Dependable, Guaranteed 
Machines 

Write, giving details on a specific coding 
problem. 


KIWI CODERS CORPORATION 


3804 N. Clark St. Chicago 13, Ill. 


MODERN LEATHER BELTS AND 
SHORT CENTER DRIVES 


With Automatic Belt Tightening 


MOTOR BASES 
CHICAGO BELTING COMPANY 


‘Largest Leather Belt Manufacturers in the West’’ 


125 N. Green St. Chicago 7, III. 


WHEEL CHAIRS 


Surgical—Hospital 
First Aid Supplies 


V. MUELLER & CO. 


Phone SEeley 3-2180 
320-330 So. Honore St. 
CHICAGO 12 


WEISS STEEL CO. INC. 
600 WEST JACKSON BLVD. 
CHICAGO 6, ILLINOIS 


Buyers of Surplus Steel Inventories 
34 Years of Steel Service 


New Products 


Unique Slide Rule 


The Frederick Post Company, 
3650 N. Avondale Ave., Chicago 18, 
has introduced an engineers slide 
rule which it believes will provide 
greater accuracy because it involves 
color coding. To use it, you simply 
match the color of the trig scale 
with the same color of the corre- 
sponding C, D or CI scales. Thus, 
the new color coding eliminates the 
necessity of memorizing co func- 
tions. The rule is said to be par- 
ticularly useful in computing kinet- 
ic energy, moment of inertia and 
other quantities involving multipli- 
cation by the square of a number. 


Rubber Baseboard 


Flexible rubber baseboard that 
can “be installed quickly and easily 
by anyone” with only scissors and 
a knife has been placed on the 
market by Cass Products Company, 
6127 N. Cicero Ave., Chicago 30. 
Called ‘“Sani-Cove-Base,” the rubber 
baseboard is made of- black live 
rubber and comes in three-foot 
lengths and pre-molded inside and 
outside corners, all four inches 
high. 


Rotary Storage 


A rotating storage unit designed 
to simplify the handling of small 
spare parts like nuts, bolts, gears 
and bearings has been introduced 
by the Union Metal Manufacturing 
Company, Canton, Ohio. The unit 
consists of a series of circular, re- 
volving ‘trays accommodating glass 
jars of various sizes. The entire unit 
rotates on ball bearings. 


Conveyor Scale 


An electronic conveyor belt weigh- 
ing system that continuously weighs 
material being delivered and pro- 
vides running measurements of ton- 
nages as well as the total tonnage 
delivered over a period of time has 
been jointly developed by the 
Trans-Weigh Company, Wayne, Pa., 
and the industrial division of Min- 
neapolis-Honeywell Regulator Com- 


> 
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pany, Philadelphia, Pa. The 1 
system weighs belt-conveyed ma 
rials ranging from ore to refit 
sugar and, if desired, transmits ; 
measurements over considerable « 
tances to a foreman’s office on 
central control board. If one k 
supplies several smaller belts at ¢ 
ferent places along the line, ° 
system can also add and subtract 
measure the quantity supplied 
any individual belt. 


Safety Light 


Westinghouse Electric Corpo 
tion, Pittsburgh, Pa., has come 
with a new type of highway safd 
light kit consisting of a sealed bez 
auto headlamp which snaps into< 
tiltable steel stand for focusing « 
a stalled motor or blown-out tiv 
Attached to the spare headlamp) 
a 12-foot rubber electric cord thi 
plugs into the cigarette lighter « 
a car’s dashboard. 


Plastic Clamp 
F 
A non-inflammable plastic cab! 
clamp, said to resist fungicidal < 
tack as well as changes in atmc 
pheric conditions, corrosion ar 
sweating, has been introduced tf 
Holub Industries, Inc., Sycamor: 
Ill. Made of Saran, the clamp ca 
be opened to any dimension fe 
easy sliding over wires, cable, pip 
or tubing. Edges are rounded t 
prevent damage to insulation. 


New Fire Alarm 


“Firelarm” is the name given 
new automatic fire alarm that give 
a loud warning when temperatur 
reaches the danger point. The con 
pact unit requires no installation 
it is simply hung on a wall nea 
any fire hazard and plugged int 
any convenient electrical outlet 
The manufacturer is R. J. Schule 
Associates, Detroit 36, Mich. 


Aluminum Containers 
Reish Products, Inc., South Bend 


Ind., has introduced a disposable 
light-weight aluminum cooking con 


1962 i 


finer, which the company says 
Jakes possible significant savings in 
plume feeding operations. Although 
righing only a quarter of an 
ymce, the container is said to be 
rong enough for cooking casserole 
shes, serving, freezing and storing. 
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hisleading word “surplus” in many 
sports. 

The AIA study found that the 
Wast-in-first-out” method of inven- 
pry valuaition was being used by 
i per cent of the companies sur- 
eyed as compared with 19 per cent 
Wo years ago. The importance of 
jovernment contracts in the econ- 
my was illustrated by the fact that 
)0 per cent of the companies sur- 
syed had such contracts, and 25 
ber cent had received ‘Certificates 
f Necessity’’ permitting them to 
ccelerate their amortization of de- 
lense facilities on a five-year basis. 
On the third point, the survey 
evealed that 31 per cent of the re- 
orting corporations had dropped 
le term “capital surplus” in favor 
of such expressions as “additional 
paid-in capital,’ and 44 per cent 
had replaced “earned surplus” with 
‘retained earnings’ or other terms. 


England’s Crisis 


(Continued from page 14) 


most of which have now been real- 
ized, the “trade gap” would have 
appeared a generation earlier. The 
basic weakness of Britain’s posi- 
ion might be masked by living on 
accumulated wealth; it might be 
aggravated by the tempest of war; 
but, ultimately, unless these ten- 
dencies were reversed there could 
only be one outcome: the economic 
decline of Britain. 

In this respect the first World 
War, while it marked the end of 
an epoch of British predominance, 
merely accelerated the tendencies al- 
ready underway. It encouraged the 
srowth of industrial capacity else- 
where; it witnessed the rise of new 
adversaries, such as Japan and In- 
Jia, in the textile trade of the East; 
and it expedited the collapse of the 
sconomic system on which Britain 
depended for her livelihood. This, 
in the long run, was much more 


serious than Britain’s act of eating 
into her foreign investments to pay 
for the war. 

There is little more to be said 
about the interwar years. The staple 
industries continued their decline, 
most significantly in the case of cot- 
ton, coal and ship-building, and the 
export decline was accompanied by 
a growing demand for the produce 
of others. So much so that, while in 
1938 Britain’s imports were 20 per 
cent larger than in 1913, her ex- 
ports were 40 per cent smaller. In 
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these circumstances no country 
could remain solvent. The wonder 
is that the British got by at all in 
the inter-war years. They did so by 
relying heavily on the interest pay- 
ments (in the ’thirties it was the 
capital) from their foreign invest- 
ments; by restricting the demands 
of the unemployed; by thriving on 
the world depression in agriculture; 
and by raising the levels of produc- 
tivity — particularly in the newer 
industries. 

But the upshot of the latter de- 
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lar. We purchase single machines or an 
entire plant. We stock over 2,000 new 
and used machines, ready for immediate 
delivery. So before you buy or seli—call 
Interstate first! 


FREE SUBSCRIPTION to the Interstate 
Machinery Blue Book! Write today! 


INTERSTATE 


| 1443 W. Pershing Road, Chicago 9, Ill. 


{ 


PHONE: YArds 7-5800 


TURN THEM OVER TO US 


CRATING PROBLEMS? * 


Complete Crate Service 
Whether your product weighs 200 or 20,000 pounds — is compact or 
bulky . . . we can design, engineer and manufacture crates to 
insure product protection and safe delivery anywhere. 


DESIGN and ENGINEERING 
Sterling Engineers study your product .. . determine degree of 
protection required, distances and manner of shipping involved and 
then design the crate to meet your exact requirements and govern- 
ment specifications if necessary. 


MANUFACTURE . iho 
Manufacture of the crates is carried out in our extensive facilities 
at Goodwater, Alabama under rigid standards of quality and work- 


manship to guarantee the best possible crates at the lowest cost 
to you. Call or write today for details on Sterling Crating Service. 


There is no obligation. 


Write for the Booklet 
“Designs For De- 
fense’’ describing our 
erate service, 


SALES and ENGINEERING OFFICES: 
11906 S. Halsted St. Chicago 28, Ill. 
Telephone PUllman 5-0220 
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velopment (as with the rise of the 
many consumption-goods industries 
and “service” trades in these years) 
was to devote a larger part of the 
national resources to the home 
rather than the foreign market. In 
assessing national produotivity the 
older industries were holding back 
the new. 


War Created Problems 


Thus did Britain enter the sec- 
ond World War. She emerged in 
1945, blooded and torn with a dis- 
rupted economy. It would be difh- 
cult to exaggerate her post - war 
problems. In place of the large for- 
eign holdings which in 1939 had 
been worth between three and four 
billion pounds and which before 
the war had paid for about a 
quarter of Britain’s “retained” im- 
ports, she had contracted an over- 
seas sterling debt of almost similar 
proportions. The cycle was com- 
plete. The world’s largest creditor 
in 1913 had become the world’s 
largest debtor, and only by further 
borrowing was imminent catastro- 
phe warded off. 

The story of the immediate post- 
war years is well-known. Whatever 
Britain has achieved she has done 
by reversing the tendencies of past 
decades. ‘The emphasis has shifted 
from imports to exports, and in- 
creased production. Her trade rec- 
ord since the end of the war (how 


by 1951 she raised the volume of 
exports 75 per cent above pre-war 
and also cut imports back) is 
unique, as is the ability of her 
people to accept sacrifice and self- 
discipline. While there is no desire 
to minimize the effect of the gener- 
ous assistance received from the 
United States and the Empire, the 
toll on the British standard of life 
would have been greater than it 
was without an increase in British 
productivity. 

Of course, the absence of Ger- 
many and Japan from world 
markets, coupled with the general 
inflationary conditions of the im- 
mediate post - war period, have 
helped Britain. But inflation has 
also played havoc with internal 
policy, and the terms of trade have 
turned against her, as the price of 
what she buys rises faster than the 
price of what she has to sell. In 
addition there is the new burden of 
rearmament, and growing competi- 
tion from the United States, Ger- 
many and Japan. Russian occupa- 
tion of Eastern Germany and parts 
of the Far East can only result in 
the competitive struggle for world 
markets becoming more desperate 
for Britain than it was before the 
war. 

The new stresses placed upon the 
British economy were reflected in 
last Summer’s financial crisis, the 
fourth since the war. ‘Temporarily, 
the drain on gold and dollar re- 
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serves has been stopped by; 
further import cuts and by a 
ing down of the arms program 
Britain can never achieve sol 
by cutting imports, but only by) 
stantial increases in her es 
trade. 

The ultimate cure for Brii 
economic malaise is to increas: 
ports, especially those destinec 
hard currency areas. But withl 
unused resources of materiah 
labor she can hardly do this w 
levels of productivity are raise¢ 
around. And the problem is 1 
more complicated than that. T 
are plenty of textiles availabld 
export at this moment but fewy 
ers. In fact, the basic problem 
produce and sell abroad the tl 
in demand, and the kind of tk 
that the foreigner wants 
Britain is changing from cons‘ 
to capital goods. Britain’s pre¢ 
nence as an exporter of cotton 
tiles and coal passed with the: 
break of the first World War, 
the decline in output and emg 
ment in these industries has; 
sisted. Her salvation has not « 
from this direction in the poss 
years but from the expansion o« 
newer industries such as the m 
chemical and engineering tr 
Her future welfare will de: 
very largely on her ability tc 
courage this development. 


Capital Needed 


The task of anticipating 
meeting changes in demand—t: 
able to switch, say, from cotton 
jet aircraft production, and tad 
it while others are thinking a: 
it — coupled with the job of imp 
ing the productive efficiency of 
ish industry generally, calls | 
capital resources which Brit 
hand-to-mouth existence cannot 
vide. Her own resources are 
pleted. Further financial aid 1 
her allies is undesirable on n 
grounds; and there is little else 
the home market can be de 
without destroying the incentiv 
work. 

In fact there is only one way 
of the impasse, and that is for 
British to produce more from 
assets they possess. This is the 
variable in their own hands, yet 
politically unpalatable for it m 
asking people to work har« 
longer, and better than they | 
ever worked before. The out 
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| ill become worse than that when 
ve full impact of German and 
panese competition is felt. 

) Fundamentally, this problem is 
tore than a test of endurance. It 
a test of adaptability as well, par- 
jeularly with an aging population. 
jprit and toughness are not in 
foubt, but the issue will turn on 
whether the British possess the 
mecessary adaptability, the enter- 
prise, and the business talent that 
this task demands. Her lead in jet 
propulsion, as in certain other fields, 
thows that her scientists are deter- 
juined to keep a jump ahead of the 
rest of the world. The British will 
hot be defeated through lack of 
brains or scientific knowledge but 
fhrough an inability to put their 
knowledge to account. 


Poorer Environment 


~The environment in Britain to- 
lay is no longer as favorable to the 
extension of industrial enterprise 
las it was 100 years ago. A premium 
was placed on enterprise and thrift 
then, and the awards for success and 


higher. Business talents were en- 
couraged, not abused. Self-gain—not 
the sole but an important force im- 
pelling man to action—has fallen 
into disrepute. With present levels 
of taxation, relatively small savings 
—the origins of many an English 
firm —are increasingly difficult to 
amass. Moreover, the present squab- 
ble over the nationalization and 
de-nationalization of British in- 
dustry has little to recommend it. 
Apart from undermining business 
confidence, it tends to hide the 
essential facts of Britain’s economic 
plight. The basic problem of in- 
creasing output will hardly be 
solved by a multiplication of public 
boards, or by exhorting the British 
people to greater efforts without 
making the effort worthwhile. 
There is nothing insuperable 
about Britain’s difficulties, but it 
will require a change of heart for 
the lessons of the past to be acted 
upon. Above all the British will 
have to rid themselves of the be- 
lief that they can evade disaster by 
staking a claim in a shrinking na- 
tional cake rather than increasing 
the cake’s size. This applies equally 
‘well to capital as to labor. The 
spectacle of Italian miners being 
sent home because British miners 
‘refuse to work with them is paral- 
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the penalties for failure were both | 


| 
| 


| 
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leled only by the protests made by now when these two nations repre- 
Lancashire textile manufacturers sent the hard core of the free world. 
against Japanese competition. It is Yet a better understanding will not 
just as purposeless for the British be reached by the British using the 
to believe that they are entitled to faults of American leadership as a 
a high standard of living regardless cloak for their own shortcomings. 
of world conditions, as it is for them The British are right in placing 
to believe that they can shelter be- emphasis on trade policy. For them 
neath the mantle of the Welfare _ it is a matter of life and death, and 
State. Without greater production, there is uo hope for the United 
the benefits of the Welfare State Kingdom in a world of shrinking 
will prove to be an illusion. trade. | 
_Misunderstanding between Brit- Likewise they are justified in trac- 
ain and America is a deplorable ing the dollar problem to the fact 
thing at any time, but especially that the leading creditor nation is 
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SUBCONTRACT WORK WANTED 


SUPERSTRONG hosel eed 
crates are just what the name implies 
—tough sturdy shipping containers : 
built to protect your products from 
the worst of weather or the roughest 
of handling. They have stood the 
test in peace and war for nearly a 
century, and the valuable experi- 
ence gained in this long period 
represents the extra something you 
obtain when you specify \ 


SUPERSTRONG. 


If you have defense con- 
tracts or subcontracts, you will be 
interested to know that our facil- : ; 
ities and equipment enable us to \\ 
comply fully with Government WIRERQOURD BOXES and SOCRATES 
packaging specifications. Contact us A ee ee aes 
for full information on domestic or eee. te 
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export shipping containers. STARCH TRAYS PALLETS 
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Can Meet Government 
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ine too much and buying too 
, In contrast to Britain’s trade 
‘investment policy in the Nine- 
th Century which allowed all 
ions to live. But it won’t do 
rely to argue that, if only Amer- 
ica adopted a more liberal trade 
policy, all would be well. The 
ents following upon the devalua- 
m of the pound, which meant 
effect a considerable reduction of 
imerican tariff barriers, disproves 
at theory. Britain will never get 
wat of trouble by blaming Ameri- 
sans, but by doing more for herself. 


_ Hard Adjustment Required 


| She will have to make the psycho- 
le gical adaptation to a hard, com- 
itve buyers’ world, where she is 
io longer top’ of the pile. Mag- 
hanimity didn’t lead the British to 
miccept freedom of trade but self- 
interest. Enlightened self-interest — 
or all great changes in British 
olicy have been tinged with ideal- 
sm — but self-interest just the same. 
t is this spirit which prompts the 
ymerican industrialist to safeguard 
he vast home market of the 
United States, and in the light of 
sxperience the British can expect 
w swift changes here. 

“While America has been reluctant 
» accept the chief implication of 
being the leading creditor nation, 
she has quickly accepted many other 
responsibilities of world leadership. 
Within a few years she has emerged 
rom her traditional isolationism, 
nd among other things, is trying 
to provide the world with urgently 
needed capital supplies. In the past 
century Britain irrigated the earth 
with her surplus wealth, and in in- 
creasing the flow of food and raw 
naterials she raised the living stand- 
wrds of both the old and the new 
‘orld. Unless American can carry 
nm that task, for the development 
f backward areas is no less urgent 
peday than it was a century ago, 
Britain is not likely to find much 
relief from the adverse terms of 
trade. 

American capital is required not 
only in the backward areas of the 
world but also, if Britain is to over- 
Rake her arrears in capital invest- 
ment at home, in the United King- 
lom as well. Everything points to 
the fact that America’s role as 
shief lender will call for more vision 
and imagination than any other, for 


that country has already discovered 
that it is one thing for the old 
world to go to the aid of the new, 
and another for the new to try to 
aid the old. Yet if the problems of 
American leadership are great, so 
are the opportunities. It is futile 
for the free nations to attempt to 
coordinate military policy if their 
economic coordination remains dis- 
torted. 

The years that lie ahead for 
Britain will come to be known as 
the years of endurance. There are 
no short cuts to prosperity. The 
troubles have been long in forming, 
and they will be long in clearing 
away. Fortuitous circumstances did 
not make them great, and fortuitous 
circumstances did not lower them. 
Their greatness arose out of their 
deep unity, their common. sense, 
their skill and energy, and their 
national genius. They were lowered 
because as an industrial nation they 
lost sight of the things that matter. 
Abundance begot idleness and com- 
placency; idleness and complacency 
begot stagnation; and _ stagnation 
meant the loss of economic resili- 
ence. 
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The uncertainties of the future 
are great, but the British people 
can take heart from the fact that 
they have a reputation for being 
able to take a hard pounding with- 
out breaking their ranks. If the 
laws of logic could have disposed of 
the British they would have been 
undone long ago. They have much 
to aid them in their trials: a noble 
offspring in most parts of the world, 
a long industrial tradition, unpar- 
alleled energy when they wish to 
show it, an abiding faith in their 
homeland, a willingness to learn 
from past mistakes, and an abun- 
dance of brains and common sense. 

In any case, the British have no 
choice but to go on and succeed. 
Indeed, for the British the die is 
cast; they will either go forward and 
recapture their position in the van 
of industrial progress—earning their 
living in the markets of the world — 
or they will surely go hungry! 

(The foregoing article was adapted from 
a speech delivered before the Phi Delta 
Kappa Fraternity of the University of 
Illinois and later broadcast by Radio Sta- 
tion WILL, with additions by the author. 
The author expresses his appreciation for 


the assistance of the Director of Uni- 
versity Broadcasting.) 
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COMME: 
Art of Buying Presents 


(Continued from page 15) 


change your lady fair, if you 
her as she is, whether fanct 
sportswear or velvet loung; 
breeches, you'll give her a gift 
reflects her taste — not yours! 

Generally, women are more s: 
ful at male gift giving, simply; 
cause they get so much prac 
Year round, many women s6 
their husband’s haberdashery, 
for the average man, buying a fd 
nine gift is a once or twice a ° 
matter. Even then, he usually t 
to pawn the job off on his secret 
or sister. Recognizing this, at |] 
one male gift shop is open in | 
morning to secretaries until Il < 
Other men duck the responsibn 
of gift buying by referring tl 
complete gift lists to the gift se 
taries and personal shopping s: 
ices maintained by many stores. 

Last month, for example, a 
Texan strode into a prominent (¢ 
cago store and announced that: 
wanted 12 Christmas presents j 
lected in a hurry. He reckoned 
how he had only minutes bef 
leaving for the airport. The sto 
shopping service swung into act 
like a well-trained army, turning; 
likely gifts for wife, daughter, s 
friends and office staff. His Chr 
mas shopping was completed in 
even 60 minutes. 


Don’t Know Recipient 


But, while the personnel of sh 
ping services are experts in nm 
chandise and style trends and h 
the wares of an entire store at th 
beck and call, they lack the 
timate knowledge you have of 
personality, likes and_ dislikes 
your gift recipients. So whet 
you plan to do your Christmas sh 
ping direct, here are some do’s ¢ 
don'ts from the sales girls and co 
selors who know their male sh 
pers. 

1. Do find out your lady's v 
statistics if you feel tempted to | 
anything that must fit. Even a! 
they are married 25 years, most n 
do not know such important fi; 
as their wife’s size in gloves, sh 
(which indicates hosiery and slip 
sizes), or dresses (a guide to c 
suit and underwear sizes). A gi 
over-all guide is weight 
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ne head of a “men only” shop, “If 
§ man does not not know his wife’s 
Wress or slip size we ask him her 
eight. Then we generally add five 
Wo seven pounds to what he tells 


| Many women shy 
trom brown; others have a taboo 
Navy or gray. It is important 
jo know the basic color of her 
Wardrobe; for example, what color 
foat she wears. This helps deter- 
‘nine what colors to select in ap- 
parel and in accessories such as 
handbags. Avoid odd colors unless 
you're sure she likes them. “We 
ivy to steer male customers away 
om violet, odd shades of green or 
other colors that are hard to match 
wear, unless he knows for certain 


_ 3. Before you shop and thereby 
expose yourself to enticing luxury 
merchandise, decide how much you 
Want to spend. Give yourself a 
range, anyway. 

| if you can disregard costs, then 
attack your shopping with gay aban- 
don — like the well-tailored lawyer 
who rushed into a ladies’ store just 
before Christmas. He wanted to 
buy his mother a $5 bottle of 
cologne, but was so bedazzled_ by 
the store’s elegant wares that he 
ended up buying his wife a beaver 
oat, cocktail dress, a hat and 
loves. Furthermore, he was so 
fletighted with the sales lady that 
he took her and her husband to 
dinner! 


4. Don’t hesitate to tell a salesgirl 


what you want to spend. She will 
show you merchandise according to 
the price you specify. Christmas 
sales help is trained to ask price 
range. If a customer demurs, she 
will bring out several items, then 
be guided in later offerings by the 
choice you make in the first selec- 
tion of goods. 


5. Don’t be too swayed by how a 
sweater or evening dress looks on 
a perfectly groomed, perfectly fig- 
ured model. 


6. Be sure your gift conveys the 
meaning you intend. Unless youre 
hinting for a change, compliment 
your wife’s taste by selecting a gift 
that she would choose for herself, 
only make it a little more luxuri- 


ous. If your wite likes sweaters, 


splurge on a soft, flattering cash- 
mere or on one of the be-jeweled, 
dress-up sweaters that are being 
shown this Christmas. 

If you’re unmarried, look out. 
Unintentionally, your gift may give 
the lady ideas. One young man in 
his early twenties was forewarned 
when he came into a feminine gift 
shop. “I want something nice, but 
not too nice,’ he said. “I don't 
want the gift to give the idea that 
I’m serious.’ This super cautious 
Lothario selected a sterling silver 
compact at $20, remarking as he 
left, “I hope she won't think it cost 
that much.” 


A Pleasure 


If you do your own gift shopping 
this year, it might turn out to be 
so much fun that you'll kick your- 
self for ducking it all these years. 
After one trip to a special “men 
only” shop, many men return year 
after year like old grads at a col- 
lege reunion. They even write en- 
thusiastic notes of appreciation, 
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flowing with phrases like “wonder- 
ful” — “turns a chore into a pleas- 
ure” and — “when you point they 
know what to call it.” And don’t 
think the sales personnel in male 
gilt shops do not appreciate their 
customers. 


Good Taste 


The head of one men only shop 
explains, “Given a choice between 
a blouse with simple lovely lines, 
priced at $12.95, and one with a 
lot of ‘gingerbread’, priced at $8.95, 
a man will choose the better gar- 
ment.” One customer, faced with 
this choice, remarked “I'll pay the 
difference for restraint.” 

Gift shopping for your home- 
style version of Marilyn Monroe 
can be fun. It can also be instruc- 
tive. After an afternoon spent 
among the perfumes, jewelry, hand- 
bags, bathrobes and fancy slippers, 
you may gain a new insight on 
women, even if you’re a male who 
knows “All About Eve” . . . Christ- 
mas, that is. 
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A hillbilly came to town carrying a jug 
of liquor in one hand and a shotgun in 
the other. He stopped a man on _ the 
Street, Saying — Here, friend, take a 
drink outa my jug.” 

The man protested he didn’t drink. 

The hillbilly leveled his shotgun at the 
stranger and said — “Drink.” 

The stranger drank, then he shuddered, 
shook, shivered and coughed. ‘Gad, that’s 
awful stuff.” 

“Ain’t it?” said the hillbilly. “Now hold 
the gun on me until IT take a gulp.” 


He: “Whisper those three little words 
that will make me walk on air.” 
She: “Go hang yourself.” 


A salesman rapped on the screen door 
of a house where, just inside and plainly 
visible, was an eight-year-old boy painfully 
practicing on the piano. 

“Sonny,” the salesman inquired, “‘is your 
mother home?” 

The boy threw a murderous look over 
his shoulder, then growled: “What do 
you think, Mister?” 


The mountaineer called his daughter to 
his side. Looking at her for a long mo- 
ment, the grizzled old man said: 

“Wal, my little girl, Jed jes’ asked me 
about you and him gettin’ hooked up.” 

“But papa,” protested the young girl, 
“I don’t want to leave mother.” 

“Don’t let that bother you, gal,”” assured 
the father. “You can jes’ take her along 
with you!” 


A farmer who went to a large city to 
see the sights took a room at a hotel and 
before retiring asked the clerk about the 
hours for meals. 

“We have breakfast from 7 to 11, dinner 
from 12 to 8, and supper from 6 to 8,” 
explained the clerk. 

“Say,” inquired the farmer in 


surprise, 
“when 


will I git to see the town?” 
® 


The third grade was learning the letters 
of the alphabet. 

“What comes 
asked. 

One little boy quickly replied, “V,” 


after TI?” the teacher 


e 
One thing in favor of death over taxes 


—death doesn’t get worse every time Con- 
gress meets. 


A movie producer was telling a friend 
about giving his girl friend a string of 
pearls for her birthday. “Why,” said the 
friend, “don’t you give her something 
practical — like a car?” 

The producer smiled and replied—‘‘Did 
you ever hear of a phony car?” 


Doc: “I am afraid your wife’s mind is 
completely gone.” 
Husband: “I’m not surprised. She’s been 


giving me a piece of it for years.” 
e 


Tenant: “The people upstairs are very 
annoying. Last night they stamped and 
banged on the floor after midnight.” 

Landlord: “Did they awaken you?” 

Tenant: “No. As it happened, I was 
still up practicing on my tuba.” 


Jack: “Did you ever see a company of 
women. silent?” 


(JOCse ae Yealies 
Jack: “When?” 
Joe: “When the chairman asked the 


oldest lady to speak up.” 


COMME: 


The son of a Harvard professor, ree 
inducted into the army sneaked off 
behind the barracks and rest. He wai 
covered by a grizzled old sergeant wht 
manded, “What are you doin’ back hi 

The guilty recruit stammered, “I’mr 
crastinating, sir.” 

The sergeant thought about this i 
time and barked, “Well, O.K., just 
busy!” 


“Dad, are political plums raised 
seed?” 
“No, my boy —by expert grafting.”’’ 


The busy executive asked his secre 
where his pencil was. “It’s behind 
ear,” she replied. 

“Come, come!” snapped the big 
“I’m a busy man. Which ear?” 


He: “People often take me for a m 
ber of the Guards.” 
She: “Shin, mud or black?” 


After a fastidious housekeeper had 
the story of the “Three Little Pigs” too 
three-year-old, he announced that: 
would read it to her while she was 
the dishes. He explained the charac¢ 
and continued, ‘The wolf said, ‘Dear 
may I come in?’ ‘No, no, you may 
It’s washed and waxed in here’!” 


“What did your wife say when 
came in drunk last night?” 
“Nothing. And I was going to 1! 


those front teeth pulled anyhow.” 
e 


“Would you scream if I kissed you?” 
“How could I if you did it properly= 


“Now that our company 


has met the union’s latest demands, gentlemen, I 
should like to resign as president and start in as a worker!” 


